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THE FUTURE OF OUR CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By H. HeEatHcotTe StaTHam [F’.]. 


OME of the oldest among us can still remember the glamour which hung around us in the days of 
faith in the Gothic revival, especially as it affected the designing and building of churches ; th 
days when donec templa refecimus was the watchword of ardent ecclesiological souls, and Pugin, 

Scott and Street were hallowed names, successively leaders in the van of the ecclesiological reform which 
was to symbolise in the material building the reawakened spirituality of the English Church. What a 
thing it was to an architect to be young in those days ; how one loved the hallowed forms of pointed 
arch, tracery design, pinnacled buttress ; how one accepted enthusiastically all the inspired rhetoric 
(much of it fallacious) of the Seven Lamps ; how one pored over the splendid illustrated publications of 
the period—Sharpe’s Parallels, and Bowman and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle Ages, and others : 
how one reverently sketched Gothie detail everywhere ; and how thoroughly one believed in it all! 
Yes, it was good to be young then. 

And now the magic has faded out of it, and one can realise that it was an intellectual mistake, an 
endeavour to re-create artificially the architectural expression of a past age, an age of other conditions 
of life than ours. There are distinctions to be made, no doubt. It was not all of it quasi-mechanical| 
copyism ; there were those who could put their own individuality, more or less, into a Gothic Revival 
church. Butterfield was one ; All Saints’, Margaret Street, is still interesting. And Pugin, the earliest 


pioneer, was a man of genius, though his admission of cheap decorative detail into his churches evoked 


the gentle satire of Bishop Blougram : 
It’s different preaching in basilicas 
From doing duty in some masterpiece 
Like this of brother Pugin’s, bless his heart ! 
I doubt if they’re half baked, those chalk rosettes. 
Ciphers and stucco-twiddling everywhere. 
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But Pugin, despite the plaster garnish, had a remarkable power of producing a fine interior effect in a 
comparatively small church. You may come now and then, in the back streets of some great manu- 
facturing town, on a comparatively small and unpretentious church exterior, and enter it to find an 
effect of soaring height which takes you by surprise : 

All without is mean and small, 

All within is vast and tall— 
the result of Pugin’s true architectural genius, which knew how to manipulate the lines of an interior so 
as to convey the idea of height independently of the bare facts of mensuration. The “ chalk rosettes ”’ 
possibly were still in evidence ; Pugin came too early in the movement to have learned the lesson which 
our later Revival architects by slow degrees apprehended, that the real genius of Gothic architecture lies 
in structure and mass and the effective profiling of mouldings, and not in luxuriance of carved decora- 
tion. ‘Thus the chronological course of Revival Gothic is, curiously, in the reverse order to that of 
ancient Gothic ; its efforts commence in the spirit of the fifteenth century, and gradually go back to 
that of the thirteenth, or even occasionally of the twelfth century. 

But there is no intention here of indulging in a cheap gibe at the Gothic Revival. It was, as we 
now see, a mistake ; but in a sense it was a noble mistake. On the part of most of those who promoted 
it, it was not a pose, but a sincere conviction ; and it had, at all events, the really beneficent effect of 
arousing for the time an enthusiastic interest in architecture ; and without enthusiasm there is nothing 
to be hoped for a national architecture. And now we see that a change has come over the spirit of the 
Church ; the old ecclesiological narrowness of spirit is being broken down: there is a plea for greater 
breadth of sympathy and for a larger and more all-embracing unity of faith and worship. And how is 
this to be expressed and symbolised in a form of church architecture into which a new enthusiasm may 
be breathed ? 

The first question is one of plan, or, rather, of plan and section ; for all architecture, if you hunt it 
down to its primordial essence, is the expression of a conception in plan and section. Now, the medieval 
church plan, adopted by the Gothie revivalists, does not express the conditions of modern congrega- 
tional worship. In the first place, it is an essentially processional plan. Secondly, it is an unreasoning 
imitation of the cathedral plan, with the long choir, more or less shut off from the nave by a screen, 
intended for the ecclesiastics who sang the service within that enclosure, while the laity were relegated 
to the nave. ‘The imitation of this in the parish chureh, with the choristers placed in a long, narrow 
choir, is utterly illogical and absurd ; the choristers are not a specially sacrosanct body, and there is no 
excuse for fencing them off from the congregation into a kind of holy of holies ; and for their actual 


function, that of singing the musical portion of a service, or leading the singing of the congregation 


where the latter are able to join in, no position could be practically worse than the long choir ; which 
also practically means in most cases the boxing up of the organ in what is called an * organ chamber ”’ 
alongside of the choir, and no position could be worse for the organ. The dilemma was the subject of 
special consideration a good many years ago by a joint committee of architects and organists (of which 


the present writer was a member), and they came, unanimously or by a large majority, to the con- 
clusion that the best position for the choristers was about halfway down the nave, on either side, so as 


to be among and a part of the congregation, while the organ could be placed in a west end gallery, the 


best position for it gud organ, and sufliciently near to the choristers to give them, as well as the congrega- 
tion, the requisite support. 

The suppression of the long, narrow chancel suggests the reversion to the earliest type of Christian 
chureh, the Basilica form of plan, with narrow side-aisles, for passage only, separated from the central 
space by a colonnade, and terminating at the east end in an apse nearly the full width of the central 
space. Such a plan could be roofed either with a timber roof or (if the walls are thick enough) with a 
barrel vault of monumental materials. And is this what you are offering us, thinks the reader, in place 


of the soaring beauty of the Gothic vault ? Well, the Gothie vault, arrived at in its best form as the 
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result of two centuries’ struggle with practical difficulties of construction, is not a very scientitie form 
of structure. lew of the enthusiastic laity who admire the effect of the soarmg vaulting-ribs suspect 
the amount of * fudging ” which was often employed by medieval builders to get the group of ribs 
apparently to start symmetrically from the capital of the vaulting-shaft ; and anyone who takes an 
opportunity of getting into the timber roof with which a stone vault has to be covered from the weather, 
and looking down on the vault surface from above, will probably have his eves a good deal opened, and 
will recognise that this is hardly a very scientific or workmanlike method of covering in a space. 

But we are not necessarily confined to the long form of the Basilica plan, however rendered vener- 
able by early Church tradition. There is the alternative of the plan based on the provision of a wide 
central floor space, and perhaps this is the more fitting svmbol for the Church of comprehensive unity, 
if we are to realise that ideal. Wren thought so, at all events ; he would have planned St. Paul's on that 
principle if he had been allowed his own way, and the really sublime model for that conception, made 
under Wren’s directions, and still preserved in the recesses of the cathedral, ought to be more accessible 
and visible to the publie than it is. And the natural rooting for a wide central space is the dome, the 
finest architectural feature invented by man, and the most structurally satisfactory, for, as Fergusson 
drily remarks (History of Architecture)“ it is as dificult to build a dome that will fall as a vault that 
will not.” ‘The central area roofed by a dome is the finest and most appropriate type of plan for the 
church of the future. The plan would naturally take the form of a Greek cross—a cross with equal 
arms each way (the walls of these arms being structurally necessary to buttress the dome) ; the western 
arm would form a vestibule or narthex ; the northern and southern arms would afford space for a large 
organ and choir, divided ; the eastern arm would form the chancel, or communion-table enclosure. 

Such a church, especially on a large scale, would be susceptible of most impressive architectural 
treatment, especially in the interior. he dome is, no doubt, a difficult feature to treat externally, 
because its lines are all falling away from the eye ; but there is nothing in architecture affording such 
fine opportunities for internal effect. Then there is the decorative detail to be considered. St. Paul's 
offers a useful lesson on this subject. As a whole it is a grand architectural conception, but all the 
detail is pagan, not Christian, and it is had pagan. Sir William Richmond's mosaics in the ceiling of 
the choir have a beautiful colour effeet in themselves, but they are essentially Byzantine in type, and 
quite out of keeping with the architecture of the building. At the same time we may be glad that the 
church was not decorated with mosaics in Wren’s time and according to * the judgment of the sur- 
veyor,” for then we should have had an interior dome such as Pope sarcastically referred to— 


Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre. 


We have been spared that, at all events. Thornhill’s well-intended and respectable paintings are no 
offence to one’s taste in one sense ; their failing is that they do not assist the situation, either in colour 
or design ; the colour is dull and heavy, and it is a mistake to paint set pictures with an architectural 
framework on the curvilinear surface of a dome ; they look distorted and out of place. The decoration 
of a dome should be, not a picture in the usual sense of the word, but a decorative symbolism : figures, 
if any, should appear to float, not stand. A late eminent French painter, M. Manioton, widerstood this 
thoroughly, and does not appear to have left any adequate successor in this form of art. One can 
nnagine, for a dome, a kind of glory, for instance, of angelic faces and wings, rising gvre on gyre : a 
decorative effect with a spiritual symbolism inherent in it. And with that as the culmination of the 
interior, all other decorative detail should, if possible, bear a symbolic signification. And let it be 
remembered that a little well-designed and thoughtful decoration is worth far more than a sumptuous 
decoration with no well-considered and thoughtful design. 

One can imagine a noble series of churches for the future, erected on the lines here suggested ; the 
monumental dome soaring above the interior ; the pavement affording space for a grand symbolical 
design, as in some of the cburches of Italy ; everything in the interior tending to uplift and solemmise the 

11 
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spirit of the worshipper. ** And do you not know,” says an objector, * that a domical roof is the very 
worst form for a speaker to make himself heard under? What about the sermon?” Well, if the 
objector thinks the sermon the most important part of public worship, it may be suggested that he has 
not yet realised what public worship is for. It is not for the worshippers to be lectured to, it is for 
them to have an opportunity for offering up prayer and praise together. A church is not a mere audi- 
torium, and is not to be planned and designed as such. In days when there were few books and no 
serial publications, and when many of the average congregations could not read, a sermon or exposition 
of religious faith and rule of life was useful and even necessary for their guidance. But there is no 
necessity now for the church to be a kind of lecture hall; to regard it and treat it so is to take a very 
prosaic view of the problem of church architecture. Rather is it to bea building where the beauty and 
solemnity of architecture and musie are to combine to raise the soul above the prose of everyday 
existence into a region of spiritual emancipation, of praise and thanksgiving. — It is for the architects of 
the new veneration. keeping this high object in view, to evolve for us a church arehitecture which will 


express and assist our highest aspiratio 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
By Artuur 8. Dixon, M.A.Oxon. [F. ]. 


WISH to make it clear that | do not presume to speak about so intricate and technical a subject as 


stained glass, except. as it were, from the outside, as an architect may be allowed to speak. 
And the question which | propose to try to answer is: what the qualities or characteristics 
are Whose presence or absence would lead us to feel that windows ought or ought not to be considered 


acceptable in churches. 


This question is not a very easy one to answer, and | may perhaps approach it best if L ask the 


same question first of other things thah WIndows. What, for instance, are the qualities which consti- 


tute the excellence of a church ? This is an easier question, for a church has two very definite functions 
to perform, and it can be judged by its performanee ot them. irst, it has the purely material or 
utilitarian function of providing shelter— i.e.. enclosing a space with four or more walls and putting a 
roof on top of them. ‘This is sometimes a very simple problem in construction, and sometimes it 
becomes very complicated + but whatever the constructive problems may be, they must be solved in 
such a way that the composition of the lines and shapes to which they lead shall be harmonious and 
pleasant. The other great funetion of a church is the expression of ideas or feelings. ‘The great west 
fronts of Amens and Rhenns ar Ol el an ordered and logical expression in stone of the whole 


system of Christian doctrine and Christian ethies, as well as of the current science and day-by-day life 
of the time. The same is true of the sculpture at Chartres and Paris, and in lesser degree of the other 
great French churehes of the 13th century, and of Wells and Exeter in England. ‘The mosaies of the 
ith to the 12th centuries in Rome and Ravenna and Venice, and the frescoes and wall paintings of the 
3th. Mth. and 15th centuries in Ltaly, were expressive of the dominant religious ideas and feelings of 


their respective times. Incidentally, construction and expression resulted in work of such beauty as 


has long been beyond our attainment. But beauty seems to have been a secondary object, if, indeed, it 
Was a consclous obj et at all. It see ms to have been the ney itable result of well-directed energy and 


thought, which had for their primary objects material utility and spiritual expression. 

[t follows from this that when we judge or criticise a building we demand that the performance of 
its material or utilitarian function should be efficient ; that the arrangement or composition of lines and 
shapes and colours by which this end is attained should be pleasant and harmonious. And in the 
matter of the expression of feelings and ideas | think that we demand that it should be clear and 
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definite and in harmony with certain standards which we acknowledge of dignity and beauty. (1 am 
not quite sure that the last point would be admitted by every school of thought to-day.) A picture has 
this in common with a building : that it 1s also a combination of lines and shapes and colours ; but so 
also is a wall paper or a textile fabric. rom a strictly etymological pomt of view, it might be ealled a 
picture or painting, if it were nothing more. But we should hardly eall it a picture or think it justified 
as a picture if if did not convey to us a thought or an emotion. A landscape, for instance, is not a mere 
COPY of certain existing facts which we call nature : it is rather a means of con, eving from the mind of 
the painter to the mind of the spectator certain truths which the painter has perceived, or feelings 
which nature has aroused in his mind. A pieture in which figures are employed will convey impressions 
which have been made on the painter's mind by his observation of human nature, or theories or 
doctrines which he embodies in human, or partly human, forms. 

What then are the qualities which we demand ina picture? In the first place, a certain pleasant- 
ness or beauty, or, at least, a certain orderliness and dignity in the combination of lines and colours ; 
and in the second place, the suggestion of certain ideas, facts, or feelings, which must be of a certain 
value or importance. Mr. Ruskin has said that a picture is not a great picture unless it either reveals a 
noble truth or arouses a noble emotion. All pictures need not be great pictures ; but, at least, we 
demand of them that they convey to our minds some idea or some feeling which is of some value or 
interest. 

A window ean do all these things of winch L have spoken in connection with pictures ; but there 
are some things whieh a window can do and which a picture cannot do ; and there are things which a 
picture can do much better than a window and which a window had better not attempt. A window is 
capable of much greater intensity of eolour than a picture ; glass through which the light Passes is 
capable of a fiery brilhance which cannot be attained on plaster or canvas or paper. ‘This particular 
quality it must never forgo ; it must always look like glass, and it must always retain, at whatever 
loss of other qualities, that peculiar jewel-hke quality which belongs to glass. On the other hand, there 
are certain things a picture can do much better than a window : such as effects of light and shade, and 
perspective and distance. ‘These things a window had better not attempt, partly because it can never 
do them well, and partly because, if attempted, they would be likely to diminish the very qualities of 
brilliant colour which are its especial glory. 

A window differs from a picture in another way. A picture is not a necessity : we can, If necessary, 
do without pictures altogether, and therefore a picture, in order to justify its existence, must have 
something important to tellus. A window has a utilitarian NeEECOSSIEN > We must have it to keep out 
the rain and the wind—it is justified if it does nothing more ; and if the glass is coloured, it is justified 
if the colours are so arranged as to give pleasure to our eves. It may be nothing more than a pleasant 
arrangement of lines and colours, and still it is justified. But the designer of a window may. if he will, 
fill it with figures of men and women and saints and angels, and so make expression of thought and 
emotion : he may let the red and blue and ereen and golden light so shine through the glass as to 
quicken the hearts of worshippers and guide their intelligence. And so it follows that there are two 
main points by which a window may be judged—colour and draughtsmanship. 

Of course, there is no rule by which we can say whether the colour of a window is good or bad. 
You may think the colour of one beautiful, and T ef another ; there can be no proof which is right ; 
all we can do is to train our judgment by continual observation of good examples, and all who have 
done so are agreed that much better colouring is found in old glass than in new. Here in Birmingham 
we are in easy reach of much fine old glass ; and I venture to say that anyone who is taking upon him- 
self the responsibility of beautifying, or possibly degrading, one of our churches by the addition of a 
window should, if possible, spend some time in studying the examples of ancient glass at Gloucester or 
Malvern or Warwick or Oxford, or even, if he can find time to get there, as far off as York or Chartres 
or Bourges. 
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[ shall, | am sure, be asked if it be true that the colouring of ancient windows is richer and more 
beautiful than that of our modern windows—what is the reason why this should be so. Was the 
ancient glass in itself better than ours 2? IT would answer that 60 or 70 years ago, when the revival of 
painted or stained glass windows began, this was undoubtedly the case. There was only to be got at 
that time smooth, flat, very clear glass from which it was impossible to get the variety and richness 
of colour and texture which marks the old windows. But since that time many varieties of 
glass have been introduced, and although the very skill with which modern glass is made has robbed 
it of certain qualities which made easier the task of the window painter, still there is now 
obtainable glass of admirable colour and of great variety of thickness and texture: and we must, 
| think, admit that if ancient windows are as a rule better than modern windows the difference is 
due not so much to the quality of the materials we use as to the knowledge and skill with which they 
are manipulated. 

The quality of colour in a window «loes not depend t ntirely oreven principally upon the quality ot 
the colour of individual pieces of glass. A single piece of colour does not make its quality felt until it 
Is seen in relation and im JUNT iposition to other colours. The skilful arrangement of pieces of coloured 
class is more important in relation to the final effeet than the quality of the colour of individual pieces. 
You or | Mav gel together a collection of the finest and most costly pigments in the world and put them 
tovether ona canvas, and the result might be some kind of a mess : it might not in the real, true sense 
be colourat all. But let a Raphael put colours ona canvas. let his skilful hand arrange them in certain 
proportions and certain ways of juxtaposition which are revealed to his tratned intelligence by iituition 
of laws which he himself perhaps only partly understands : then the colours begin to sing together. as 


ble Vou have whit Cah really be ealled colour. 


the painters sav, and for the first ti 
| am not one of those who ean hn been to explain the laws which vovern the harmony of colour. 
I Suppose there are no colours which a great painter Cannot mate together. A square foot of green and 


a square foot of red may be enemies for ever: but reduce the red to a square ich and the two may get 
on very well together. One tint of blue and one tint of red may clash: alter the strength of one or the 
other, and they may harmonise. An easier method, and one much used in medieval times, was to 
separate colours by a neutral colour or white or black. The brightest and even crudest vermilions and 
greens and blues are found in the colouring of our iediwval screens in Norfolk and Devonshire ; they 
are separated from each other by lines of white or gold. and the result is soft and harmonious. 

This method was embodied in the heraldie rule that colour is never superimposed on colour or 
metal on metal, but alwavs colour on metal or metal on colour. Metal means gold and silver, and 
covers also white pigments instead of silver and sometimes vellow instead of gold. Black will also 
serve. and so willa neutral tint ike brown or grey. Inthe roof of the sacristy at Sta. Croce at Florence 
the brown pine beams are partly coloured : the brown of the timber separates and harmonises the 
bright red and blue and green pigments. ‘The glass of which a window is composed is self-coloured ; 
it is flashed with red and staimed with green or blue or purple while it lies liquid in the furnace : but the 
drawing of outlines and of such elementary shading as is permissible ina window ts done on the surface 
of the coloured glass with a brown pigment. which is afterwards burnt in. The skilful use of this 
brown pigment is verv useful in the harmonising of colours, but nothing is more effective in this way 
than the blaek bands of lead with which the pieces of coloured lass are held and bound together ; and 
the thicker or wider the bands or cams of lead. the greater is their effect. In early times it was only 
possible to get glass in very small pieces ; but this was often an advantage, for it Increased the relative 
quantity of the harmonising lines of black. 

In the matter of draughtsmanship the difference between old and new is as great or greater. 
Many of our modern draughtsmen are very skilful; they may be even more learned in anatomy and 
perspective than their predecessors, more skilful in the matter of light and shade, more realistie in 


certain superficial ways, but these are things that do not really count ina window. What really counts 
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after the mere colour is the power of expressing feelings and emotions, and in these great qualities it is 
very seldom that the modern designer approaches the standard of the old one. 

This is no matter for surprise, for it seems clear that each human faculty finds its highest develop- 
ment at different stages or epochs in the evolution of civilisation, and when the age to which a certain 
art belongs is past and gone it would seem that we cannot expect an equal development of that art 
until the kaleidoscope of the world has been shaken up and a new age begins. We think of our own 
age as having begun some time during or after the dissolution of the Roman Empire. Seulpture and 
architecture had their highest development in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ; 
painting in the fourteenth and fifteenth ; music in the seventeenth and eighteenth ; literature, as 
some think, in the sixteenth ; our own epoch is one of science and mechanics. The greatest intellectual 
power of our time appears to be directed towards science and mechanics, and this being so, it is not 
strange that we should not get at the same time the greatest success in any of the arts. 

More important, perhaps, than the power of expression is the quality of the ideas and thoughts 
which we seek to express. On the mentality, if I may use so ugly a word, of a design depends its 
power to impress and touch our hearts, and the mentality of a design, if it is real, must always be the 
reflection of the mentality of the designer. Whatever is the quality of his mind will be the quality of 
his design. And here, I think, we fail very often, for our prevailing modern mentality seems to be 
rather shallow and sentimental and superficial. 

I have been speaking in very general terms, and it is not easy in this way to make my meaning 
quite clear. JI could make it much clearer if I could have obtained some coloured photographic 
reproductions of windows ; but such things are not vet, though I hope they soon will be, obtain- 
able. Let me, however, try to deal with some specific examples. 

The subject of the Crucifixion was used in the earlier times, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, as a symbol of one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity: I mean the 
sacrifice and atonement of Christ and salvation by the precious blood. Later, and especially in Spain, 
it was used as a symbol of human suffering ; or, if you like, of the splendid truth that the God we 
worship is one who shares our sufferings. But in the time of the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century, 
the same subject was used as a vehicle for the exhibition of anatomical knowledge, and examples are 
not uncommon in which little expression remains of any definite feeling or doctrine whatever. 

The symbol of the doctrine of the Incarnation, the Blessed Virgin and her Child, was used in earlier 
times principally for the purpose of illustrating and inculeating the doctrine of the Incarnation ; the 
Renaissance painters and sculptors seem to have forgotten its original intention and to have used it as 
a symbol of human and maternal love. 

Many doctrinal subjects, such as that of the Last Judgment, have almost ceased in our times to be 
represented in the arts. Medieval churches were crowded with figures of apostles and prophets which 
were always used with real and living significance ; with martyrs whose splendid, and one might 
almost say fortunate, deaths were vividly realised ; with saints whose continued and living influence 
on the spiritual fortunes of men were fervently believed. I shall not, I think, be contradicted if I say 
that for us when we use their memories for the decoration of our churches they have nearly, if not 
quite, lost their vital significance. 

The point is that we want more definite intention and clearer reality in our modern work ; we 
ought not to use any subject or any figure unless we use it to represent some idea or feeling which is 
really vital tous. For this reason, I think we must welcome any attempt to use subjects such as those 
which are connected with the late war. They make a real and direct appeal to us at the present time, 
and they will be an historical record for future generations of considerable interest and value. But the 
representation of such subjects involves great difficulties ; we have no well-tried tradition to assist us 
in the treatment of modern costume, and we must be very careful to avoid over-realistic treatment on 
the one hand and the prevailing tendency to sentimentality on the other. 
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[ do not know whether I ought to use such words as “‘ sentimental ”’ and “ realistic,’ for they 
are words of rather vague and uncertain meaning. I must, at any rate, try to explain what I mean 
by them. I find I have used the word “ real” in two different and, indeed, opposite senses ; in one 
sense we want more of it, and in another less. We want more reality in thought and less realism on 
the surface. When we try to express a thought or feeling we ought to make quite sure that it is a 
real thought or feeling of our own, and not one which we have taken or copied second-hand, and without 
full understanding, from someone else. But we need not be too careful as to exact correspondence 
with fact if it interferes with or actually diminishes the especial clear or transparent quality of the 
glass itself. 

Reality of thought. Let me try to probe this a little deeper. I once lost my pocket book in a 
wood in Switzerland, and coming back to the hotel I told the patrona of my loss. ‘‘ Why do you not 
ask St. Anthony to find it?” “* I should not like to trouble a great Saint with my little losses—I 
should not think it respectful.” ‘‘ Do you not know his story ? He lived in Padua in the thirteenth 
century. He spent his life in tending and comforting little children. When he died he found himself 
without the great happiness of his life and it was arranged for him that he should find for people things 
they had lost ; they should put 50 centimes in the little trunk by the plaster images of the saint which 
you so often see in our houses, and these thankofferings shall be given to homeless children. He likes 
you to ask him for help.” 

My pocket book was found by another guest in the hotel who wished me to know his name was 
Antonio. ‘To these people ot. (Anthony is a real liy ing personality : that is why they like to dedicate 
churches to his name and to see his image in their churches and their homes. This is reality of thought. 

So it is with another saint—St. Joseph—whose cult is so widespread in modern times. They 
believe he is a living personality, always near and ready to help them in their troubles and difficulties. 
These instincts and feelings are sometimes trivial and they may be partly superstitious, or there may be 
reality at the back of them. but the people’s thoughts about them are certainly real. 

We, on the other hand, when we dedicate our churches or choose the subjects for our windows, 
how do we make our choice ? We do not know very much about, shall we say, St. Jude or St. Matthias, 
but we have already in the town a church dedicated to St. Paul and St. Peter. We have already a 
figure of St. John and St. Luke in that other window, and we had better not go outside the New 
Testament ; so we choose St. Jude or St. Matthias ; but is there any living reality in our feeling about 
them ? 

Sentinentality is much the same word in its origin as emotion or feeling ; emotion and feeling 
of the right sort are the last things we want to get rid of. Iam not sure if there is any emotion which 
ean be called in itself essentially sentimental ; but I conceive that a strong and noble emotion can easily 
become sentimental in the manner of its expression. It may become sentimental if it is exaggerated, 
or if it lack restraint and become hysterical. There is, also, a difference between different kinds of 
emotion ; some are profound, some superficial ; some are lasting or permanent ; some are fleeting 
and they soon pass away; and the latter when expressed in permanent form become a source of 


weariness and irritation. 


| do not think you could ever find anything you could call sentimental in ancient windows. You 
might at first sight think the old glass painters’ figures deficient in expression, but on closer examination 
| think we must admit—and this more particularly applies to the earler thirteenth and fourteenth 
century windows—that there is a very remarkable strength of expression in the lineaments of their 
faces and in the pose of their figures. The longer we look at them the more we n.ust be impressed 
with the depth of sober feeling they manage to get out of their simple lines and touches. Every face 
and every figure seem to have a different and interesting and important thing to tell us. 

Another fault they always manage to avoid is any appearance of self-consciousness in their 
figures ; their figures never look as if they were sitting for their portraits. Our modern figures more 
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often than not look as if they were having their photographs taken. I fancy the reason is the direct use 
of models ; it would be safer perhaps if our modern designers did not use a model for any particular 
figure they are designing, if they did not draw their designs directly from the model. Of course, a 
designer must train himself in the knowledge of the human face and figure by long courses of drawing 
from models. But the actual figure in the window should come, I believe, from images formed in his 
own mind by the action of present thought on the garnered treasures of past experience and observation, 
rather than from a model posed and chosen for the particular purpose of the design in the actual 
making. 

[ think we have now come across one or two points which ought to be some guidance to us in the 
selection of designers for our church windows. Inthe matter of colour and other questions of technique. 
such as the selection of glass and the manner of the leading, the coloured sketches which are generally 
submitted are little or no use as a guide. It is impossible to tell from them what a window will be like 
in these respects. We ought, therefore, as a general rule to make a point of going to see some of the 
work already executed by the designer to whom we are inclined. I say “ as a general rule ”’ because if 
we made the rule too strict a new designer would never get the chance to make a beginning. 

In the matter of expression the case is different ; the original sketch generally gives a very good 
idea of the mentality of the designer. If his way of thought is weak or sentimental or superficial 
we can detect it at once just as we can recognise in the original sketch his power of drawing or the 
virility of his mind. I venture to say we ought to make up our minds to take trouble to spend time in 
selecting designers whose work will give dignity to the church, instruction to the people, and real assist- 
ance to devotion. 

Then there is the question of cost. A painted window used to cost, before the war, from £2 10s. 
to £4 a square foot. Now they seem to cost about double. And I hear people say, “ So and so’s 
window may be better, but we cannot afford it.” Well, there is an easy way out of this difficulty. 
You need not fill the whole window with coloured glass. There are some very fine windows, both old 
and modern, in which a large proportion of the glass, perhaps as much as two-thirds, is left plain 
and white. In this way it is clear that the cost may be reduced from, say, £6 to about £2 10s., or from 
£8 to £3 or thereabouts per foot. It is much better to have a window one-third of which is good than 
one of which no part is good ; and the plain white glass makes a very good and effective foil or set-off 
for the little piece or pieces of colour. 

Another way of reducing cost is to do away with figures or drawings altogether, and to be content 
with a mere arrangement in skilfully designed leading of pieces of coloured glass. There are many 
cases in ancient churches of old glass collected from broken-up windows and re-set as a Mere pattern 
of kaleidoscopic colour. The same kind of thing can be done, and has been done, with new glass 
with excellent effect, and I suppose that even now such a window need not cost more than 30s. a foot. 
Such a window would not be considered suitable for a memorial, but it would be quite possible to insert 
in a window consisting principally of a pattern of tinted glass one or more small figures or medallions, 
and in this way also cost may be considerably reduced. 

Our bishop has lately expressed dissatisfaction at the kind and quality of windows which are 
being put into churches in this diocese, and wishes us to make an effort to improve our standard. I 
think the first step is to get clear in our minds what are the qualities we can get and ought to want in a 
window, and what are those which we cannot get and ought not to want, and to ask our designers for 
the former, and not for the latter. And for the rest we live in the age in which Morris and Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown lived and did their splendid work. We live in the town in which Burne- 
Jones was born, and in which are to be seen some of his finest windows. We ought to realise that 
glass painting is one of the greatest and noblest of the arts, and we ought not to be satisfied to lag 
too far behind the steps of our own great masters. 


A. 8. D. 


Birmingham. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR 
Mr. Joun W. Simpson, President, in the Chair. 
Sir L. AMHERST SELBY BIGGE, K.C.B. 


(Permanent Secretary, Board of Education), speaking 
at the invitation of the President, said : It is in no 
spirit of formality that I rise to move this vote of 
thanks. 
education, and confess that they sometimes induce in 
me a feeling of weariness. But [ have not felt in the 
least weary to-night, for I have never listened to a 


[ am accustomed to hear discourses upon 


more charming or more “* alive ’’ discourse on the sub- 
ject in which it is my professional duty to take an 
interest. I should not presume to criticize anything 
which Mr. Waterhouse has said, because I am a learner 
in these matters—-a layman, and, what is perhaps 
worse, a presumptuous layman. At one time | Was SO 
fired by the joys of architecture that I was guilty of 
building a large part of my own house without an 
architect. That is not an experiment I am going to 
repeat, because before I got to the end I found I was in 
some difficulties, and ultimatelv had to callin an archi- 
tect. Mr. Waterhouse has touched on many topics 
which reverberate within our own walls and with which 


we are in agreement. Many questions, many disputes, 


many theories reverberate in our walls, but have 
rather a different sound there and a different applica- 
tion; yet I recognised some of them in the dis- 
course we have just listened to, and I can assure 
Mr. Waterhouse that I know just enough to under- 
stand his point,of view. Underlying that discourse 


there are questions of vast importance and interest, 
not only for this Institute, but for the organisation of 
one department of public education. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIES, C.B. (Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Technological Branch, Board of Education): 
It has been a great pleasure to me to read Mr. Water- 
house's paper, and I am sure we can say it 
nothing in the hearing. We are at 
with the Architectural Association on the subject of 
their school, and | have felt some trepidation in ven- 
turing into this field. even with the aid of a certain 
amount of financial assistance. felt that the 
first thing we have to do is to try and understand the 


has lost 


present dealing 


| have 


institution we are going to help, and I have come here 
to-night in the hope that I and my colleagues who will 
have to deal with this matter will be a little better 
instructed in the subject they are handling. I hope 
you will send us printed copies of the discussion so 
that we may put them in our archives. I have much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution 
Professor BERESFORD PITE |[F One 
begin without emphasising the extreme pleasure with 
which we have listened to Mr. Waterhouse. We knew 


cannot 


his paper would be sound, we knew it would be in- 
teresting, and we knew there would be not only lam- 


bent humour in it, but also some shrewd digs. And he 
has certainly acquitted himself in the way we expected, 
and we have very much enjoyed his address. The 
position at the present moment can be cleared up, I 
think, with the assistance of the Institute archives. 
If we could have a report, a summary, that would 
show the result of the examinations for, say, five 
years previous to 1914, giving us the total number of 
those who have sat for the Intermediate Examination 
—I imagine about 200 a year—and of that number tell 
us how many have come to that stage from schools, 
and how many not from schools, it would clear the 
matter considerably. In other words, how many have 
sought exemption by the examinations of the schools, 
and how many have sat under the Institute. I may 
be wrong, but my impression is that something less 
than half the architectural education up to the Inter- 
mediate point is done in the schools. The rest is done 
somehow or other: done in the office—if not under 
formal pupilage, at least under office training; so 
that all the statements and all the congratulations on 
the work of the schools can be properly distributed on 
the number of students with whom they deal, and the 
problem of the examination or education of the re- 
mainder can be looked at from its proper standpoint, 
which is not that of scholastic education. Now we 
come to the Final Examination. I would like to 
know, in the same way, how many come up for the 
Final, and compare that number with the number who 
come up for the Intermediate, and observe whether 
there is a leakage between the two. Also, I think, we 
should like to know what is the proportion of those 
who pass the Final Examimation and those who 
present themselves, and what record the Institute may 
have of those who failed to pass, whether they come 
back again or whether they are lost. Information of 
that sort would be useful in considering important 
developments. I want to point out this: that the 
system of the recognised schools, the recognised prac- 
tical university education for the examinations of the 
Institute, only applies up to the Intermediate stand- 
point. As long as the Institute maintains itself as at 
present, holding the Final Examination itself, and 
keeping the Final Examination in the hands of those 
architects who have not got enough business to occupy 
themselves with (* No!” and _ laughter)—well, 
obviously, if you are too busy you cannot do it ; let us 
be honest with ourselves. If this Institute maintains 
the position of keeping this Final Examination wholly 
in the hands of the men who are able to afford the 
time to conduct it, it puts a stop on the whole progress 
of architectural education at the Intermediate Ex- 
Please recognise that, as clearly and as 





amination. 
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forcibly as you can, because I am merely stating facts. 
And I think I can carry the fact farther by pointing 
out that, in consequence of the establishment of the 
Intermediate Examination and the allowance of 
certificates of exemption to schools, every one of those 
schools is a completed course of architectural educa- 
tion, leading up to the Intermediate standpoint—and 
from that standpoint, nothing. There is not a school 
of architecture in the country which has got a com- 
pleted course of examination up to the Institute Final 
Examination. [Professor REILLY (Liverpool Uni- 
versity): We have.] Professor Reilly says they have 
at Liverpool. I[ would like to take the instance of a 
University like Liverpool as a case in point. I do not 
know how long it has been established, but I know 
Liverpool is an exceedingly progressive school, and 
we have at the present moment a draft of further 
developments. What happens is this: that a pro- 
gressive University, like Liverpool or Manchester, 
takes the Intermediate Examination of this Institute 
as a step towards its own Degree in Architecture. That 
is its course of advanced study, it is not a course of 
advanced study for the Intermediate or the Final 
Examination. That is held by a group of gentlemen 
here, expressing their own personal opinions with 
regard to certain subjects in design, and, finally, one 
individual exercising his personal opinion upon one 
particular design made under certain circumstances. 
Such a course would never commend itself to a uni- 
versity. What happens at Liverpool or Manchester 
is that the Intermediate standard is accepted to a 
certain point, and then the university takes its own 
course for its own B.Sc. with architecture. The pro- 
gressive course of architectural education is stemmed 
at the Intermediate point at the present moment, and 
there it stops. Let us recognise that fact. The 
Architectural Association will find itself in a difficulty 
with regard to the Final Examination as at present 
constituted. Let me suggest to the Institute that it 
necessarily follows that if you are prepared to accept 
the certificates of further courses towards the Final 
Examination, you will at once create those Final 
courses in the schools which already have the courses 
for the Intermediate ; and if you do that, you at once 
give architectural education its needed impetus to- 
wards a higher development and towards a Final 
development here. I emphasise in the warmest way 
the suggestion Mr. Waterhouse made that the Final 
Examination should, tentatively and experimentally 
at present, if you will, be divided, so that the technical 
courses may be still continued in the university and 
in the recognised schools, the certificates and examina- 
tions subject, as at present, to the assistance of 
external examiners, and the course of the Board at the 
Institute be accepted for the technical part of the 
Final Examination. I am very glad Mr. Waterhouse 
has put that so simply and so sweetly, and I hope that 
the Council of the Institute will give weight to it, and 
consider the very important bearing it is bound to 
have on the educational programmes of the recognised 
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schools in the preparation and establishment of uni- 
versity courses for the Final Examination in Architec- 
ture. In the advanced stage the help of the teacher 
is more needed than in the Intermediate: the ad- 
vanced stages in scientific construction and in the 
application of building law, to say nothing of problems 
in design, are those in which the help of an inspiring 
teacher is almost everything. It is here that the 
student will gain most. And I am persuaded that the 
interests of architectural education lie in the pursuit 
of the final and ultimate stages rather than in the 
intermediate standpoint. With regard to the Final 
Examination and its subject matter, something 
further has to be said. I have been all along, and I 
still am, entirely unconvinced of the capacity or of 
the propriety, unconvinced of the desirability, of the 
Institute taking to itself the position of being the ulti- 
mate critic of architectural design. I fear that the 
fine art of Architecture would lose its liberty. The 
progressive years are the years of a student’s life when 
he experiments in architectural design, when his mind 
is active, when problems connected with ferro-concrete 
construction, or the planning of a city, present them- 
selves to his mind in the most delightful form. And 
sympathy for the young student's point of view, 
appreciation of his originality and freedom, are vital, 
and are not to be expected from the class of men who 
constitute the Final Examination Board of this 
Institute. That has got to be said clearly, because it 
is felt deeply, and it is obviously true. There is 
nothing in the Constitution of this Institute, in its 
history, in its habits, and in its personnel, which at all 
justifies the supposition that we are Fellows of this 
Institute because we are distinguished artists, or that 
we are members of the Council because we are more 
distinguished architects, or that we are members of the 
Architectural Education Board because we are the 
superior artists of the lot. That is an absurd position 
which none of us here can take, and which none pre- 
tend can be taken ; but it is a position into which we 
shall be driven if the Council persist in keeping the 
whole Final Examination not in the hands of the 
Institute, but in the hands of men by whom only it can 
be carried out, those spare-time practitioners who 
have not enough work to keep them occupied other- 
But I am not blind to the other side, the practi- 
cal side of the question. Mr. Waterhouse has pre- 
pared the way for that. It is absolutely necessary 
that it be recognised and stated clearly that the 
architect can never be produced in the school. The 
real, live, practical architect is not the product of any 
course of study. There is an interest—and delightful 
suggestions are connected with that word now after 
Mr. Waterhouse’s definition—there is a wonderful 
interest between the architect and materials, between 
the architect and work, between the architect and 
problems ; and, quite apart from the fact that this 
Institute justifiably takes upon itself the position of 
saying that such and such a man is suitable to be 
entrusted with public and private work of importance, 


wise. 
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the architect needs contact with building, and with 
business, and with men, or else his dreams will con- 
tinue dreams and will never be built on solid earth. 
It is a question whether the first three years of his 
training, or the second two years, is the best period 
for the man to take his office experience. Let us 
keep an open mind on that, so that we do not get our- 
selves into the position ot compelling the student to 
take his first three vears in a school for the Inter- 
mediate, and then take his second group of years 
working in an office in the daytime and attending 
schools at night. We must start the man at once in 
contact with actual work. I would like the Institute 
to show us if half the students who come to the 
Intermediate Examination come from offices, not fron 
schools, and therefore have taken their off 

And I would like to make this contribu- 


ce experi- 
ence first. 


tion of ablest 


experience to the matter: that the 


students I have had to deal with-——those students 
who developed the greatest abilitv, ability to the 
oreatest extent, which I would describe very highly 
—have commenced life in the lower grades of the 
architect’s office, and at a later period, owing to 


evening study and assiduous work, have obtained 


colege courses ] 


scholarships and university 0 
attach very great value to prac tical acquaintance with 
architectural drawings in the office. with building 
work in the early stages as well as inthe later. Weare 
L onlv ask 


all agreed it is necessary some time, vou te 


considerwhet her it has as vreatvaiue at the outset as at 
a later period. With regard to the Final Examination, 
ice and building 
acquired 
board of 


tested by 


these questions ot professional pra 1C¢ 


conduct, and practical life, which can only be 
in an office, may properly be tested by a 
practitioners, certainly could be bette 
practitioners than by a board of water-tight instruc- 
tors of architecture, and the Institute may keep that 
inits own hands, if it wishes. But I point out 
difficulty of London practitioners. narrowed in 
outlook incessantly by the Metropolitan Building Act 


the real 


ther 


inded 


of 1894, putting questions to healthy-n larce- 
hearted country youths who, happily, are free from it. 
And London practitioners are absurdly ignorant of 


local government management and of the by-laws 
which, in extraordinary 
throughout the 

merely one which can be settled by a Boa 
practitioners, it is one which is 
will want careful consideration. 
tion of architectural studies in schools 
architectural practice in offices, whether taken at an 
early or at a later stage, is a solution of our difficulty, 


variety, govern building 


countrv. So the question is not 
rd of London 


and it 





mucl aTvel 
But if the continua- 


linked with 


accepting the certificate of the school for advanced 
work, and accepting the verdict of a properly con 
stituted board for the other, I am in hearty sympathy, 
and | think we owe a vreat debt of thar ks to Mi 
Waterhouse for putting the matter so clearly before 
us. 

The PRESIDENT : I would venture to interpolate 
We have 


at pleasure TO 


a word. listened with orTe 


INSTITUTE 
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Professor Pite’s extremely able, if somewhat mordant, 
speech, but there was a tone of personality in that 
speech, an attack on gentlemen to whom we owe a 
great debt of gratitude, and I hope that line of argu- 
ment will not be pursued. It does not deal with 
principles at all. Let us confine ourselves to princi- 
ples and conduct the debate with all amenity. 
Professor REILLY [F.] (Liverpool University) : It 
isa very usual practice when you cannot agree with the 
matter in a se1mon to praise its manner. | hope, there- 
fore, if I add my tribute to the form of Mr. Water- 
house's address it will not be thought that I disagree 
with its conclusions. Architects, and especially, shal} 
We say, academically trained architects, should always 
be ready to appreciate style and character where ver it 
is found. We must all admire, therefore, the singu- 
larly graceful mould into which Mr. Waterhouse has 
cast histhought. But though I welcome very heartily 
Mr. Waterhouse’s conclusions, I cannot say that I un- 
hesitatingly accept his history. I do not agree with 
the educational value he attaches to those old Insti- 
tute examinations of the eighties and ‘nineties. We 
must remember what that period was. It was the end 
of the Victorian era, the time of Mr. Samuel Smiles and 
Self Help, the time when everyone had a pathetic 
belief in examinations. The good apprentice was 
supposed, after rubbing up his master’s ink all day 
and tracing his master’s drain plans, to return to his 
varret at night to cram up useful facts for his next 
examination. We even had in this city a body arro- 
gating to itself the style and title of a university- 
University of London forsooth—which onlv existed 
to examine. When we think of the noble functions 
implied in the word “university,” there is small 
wonder that foreign nations with this example in our 
capital before them sometimes think us hypocrites. 
That has all been changed. Another generation has 
laughed it out of existence. To-day the University of 
London isa great body of savantsand teachers engaged 
in preaching the boundaries of knowledge in every 
direction. It me that we, too, in this 
Institute are at last passing out of the purely examina- 
| know from personal experience what 
meant and how little it had to do with 
education. Like most people, I suppose, when an 
Institute examination was due I left the oftice for a 
fortnight to cram up facts in the Institute library. 
I looked up the names of the examiners and saw what 
sort of design would be likely to please them. It was 
the time of Norman Shaw, and for my Final Examina- 
tion the design subject was a town house. Like 
many others, | expect, | went down to Queen’s Gate 
and studied on the spot a famous house of Mr. Shaw’s. 
I did rather well. Then I was qualified by examina- 
tion for membership of the Institute. The other side 
of our training in those days, if such it can be called, 
was pupilage. On leaving Cambridge, I had the 
opportunity of going into a great architect’s office. It 
was Mr. Belcher’s, and I felt while there all the glowing 
enthusiasm for my master which the young man 


seems to 


tion stage, 


that stage 
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generally feels. I left his office thoroughly believing 
in all his idiosyncrasies in design. I had little sketch 
books full of them. I believed Mr. Belcher’s tricks 
were better than anyone else’s—hetter, for instance, 
than Sir Aston Webb’s. But I had not the breadth of 
view necessary to distinguish these tricks of detail from 
the real framework of design. It took me years to 
discover their source in the Genoese Baroque and the 
Viennese secession. I[ had a personal view of architec- 
ture rather than a general one. My taste had no solid 
foundation. Now it is this solid foundation for 
taste which the schools with their systematic training 
can give. It was, indeed, for this that they were 
founded, and not, as Mr. Waterhouse implies, to enable 
candidates to pass the Institute’s examinations. It 
is to the lasting honour of the Architectural Associa- 
tion that it has always kept the real and not the 
examination goal in view. It was to further the art 
of architecture, and not the art of passing examina- 
tions, that the citizens of Liverpool founded their 
Chair of Architecture. In recent years, however, the 
Board of Architectural Kducation has realised some- 
thing of this, and designs made during training have 
become a feature of their scheme. But it was due to 
pressure from the schools that this was done. For in 
the schools designs engender an enthusiasm not known 
elsewhere. As the time for each competition draws to 
an end and the pressure increases, students have been 
known to stay in the studio all night, and to break 
windows to return on Sundays ! All the schools are 
fullnow. In Liverpool we have nearly 150 students. 
It is a time for great results if the enthusiasm is not 
damped down as it would be if we tried to measure 
ourselves by the Institute’s present standards. They 
are like a net through which only very small fish, all 
of much the same shape, can pass. Our best students 
often fail in the Final R.1I.B.A., while our mediocre 
ones invariably succeed. You can understand, 
therefore, how I welcome the suggestions of Mr. 
Waterhouse for decentralising the Final Examination. 
If the schools, under proper safeguards, are allowed 
to examine their own students on the technical side 
of architecture, the Institute is very welcome to 
examine them on the professional side. Such ques- 
tions as: ‘‘ What are you to do when you find gold 
on the site ?”” may be necessary and useful, but they 
have little to do with the teaching of architecture. 
The schools will willingly hand over such! But, 
seriously, if the Institute will become the friend of 
the schools, and not the tyrant, tolerating but really 
disliking them, a great change will come over architec- 
tural education. Let the Institute support us and 
help us to obtain new endowments. In Liverpool we 
are starting a solid five vears’ course for our Degree 
and Diploma—as long and serious a course as a 
doctor’s. Let the Institute recognise it as practically 
equivalent to their Final. The Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers freely give their member- 
ship on much less. They do all they can to foster 
the great University Schools of Engineering. I hope 
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—indeed, I feel confident—that under Mr. Water- 
house’s Chairmanship our own Institute will now do 
the same. 

Mr. LEWIS SOLOMON [F.] said he wished to 
enter an emphatic protest against the remark of 
Professor Pite that their examiners were spare-time 
practitioners who had not enough work to keep 
them occupied. The exact contrary was the truth. 
He was not personally concerned, as for many years 
he had not been an examiner, but he thought it right 
to say that when he was an examiner he had as his 
colleagues men like Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, Mr. John Belcher, and others equally 
well known—the very best men in the profession, 
and men who were extremely busy. It was, in fact 
always the busy men who seemed able to find the time 
to devote to matters outside their own practice 
in order to assist their fellows. As an old man and 
as a member of the Institute for nearly fifty vears, 
he would urge the young men to take a pride in the 
Institute, to work up to it, to conceive of it as a great 
body to which they owed their thanks and their 
support. He would urge them, above all, to aspire to 
become the best men in the profession. 

Professor A. KE. RICHARDSON [F.| (London 
University) : I have listened with great attention to 
Mr. Waterhouse’s paper and to the remarks of other 
speakers. As a member of the academic staff of the 
oldest architectural school attached to a university, | 
should like to make a few observations which may 
serve to direct attention to weaknesses in the existing 
system of training. Architecture cannot be taught ; it 
is only possible to encourage a study of its underlying 
principles ; beyond this point the director of studies 
should not go. Viewing the existing system of archi- 
tectural training in the broadest way, we find it to con- 
sist of two parts. The first including the recognised 
schools attached to universities, the Architectural 
Association, and the toyal Academy - the second (and 
by far the larger) including the numerous art schools 
and polytechnics throughout the Kingdom. This is a 
democratic age, and all differences of opinion regarding 
the value of such planetary systems which have no 
official status must be set aside. Taking the case of 
the schools attached to Universities and of the status 
of the Arch*tectural Association, | would point out 
that such academic training as these centres afford can 
only be of a primary nature. The two years’ certifi- 
cate course and the three years’ degree course do not 
make architects, although such training produces 
Associates of this Institute. Men are enabled to pass 
the Final Examination at the Institute expeditiously. 
Many think their days ef study are finished when they 
are only in 2 pos‘tion to realise the difficulties before 
them. In my opinion the present system of training 
is not sufficiently lengthy to allow of more than a 
kindergarten idea of the complex principles of building. 
The aim of this Institute should be to promote not an 
academic but an ideal atmosphere; it should still 
retain its position as the premier examining body, with 
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power to enlarge the constitution of its Educational 
Board, and should endeavour to co-ordinate and, 1n a 
measure, to direct and improve the efforts of academic 
centres. At the present time it is possible fora student 
to become an Associate within the short space of five 
years, whether he attend a university or polytechnic 
or works unaided. He may proudly put A.R.I.B.A. 
after his name ; but what does it mean He is merely 
a hobbledehoy. It has been suggested that the Atelier 
system proposed by the loyal Academy . and favoured 
by certain educational bodies in London, may do much 
to improve taste and encourage imaginative design. 
These Ateliers, I am told, will only be open to men of 
proved efficiency, and the entrance examinations will 
be very stiff. How then are we to bridge the chasm 
between the system of day classes followed by experi- 
ence in offices, and the Atelier system ? An architect's 
training, in my opinion, if he is to be a real architect 
should be spread over a term of fifteen years, and then 
for the rest of his life. What is needed is not a com- 
plex educational machine designed tO meet every 
academic contingency, but a simple system of train- 
ing, including acquaintance with professional practice. 
English architects are not weak in a knowledge of 
archaeology, neither are they backward in construc- 
tion : their immaturity lies in the direction of design. 
I rather like Mr. Waterhouse’s reference to the Bee, 
and to this I will add that design consists of the 
exercise of the imagination on material stored in the 
mind. This being a period of change in architectural 
thought, with the spirit of criticism abroad, it is only 
possible for those endowed with a purview of world 
conditions to point out the rare examples of traditional 
achievement as models for future work. In twenty 
years’ time the country will have benefited from the 
reforms now contemplated ; England will once again 
take her position asa nation producing great architec 
ture ; no longer shall we point to our domestic work as 
being excellent, while the more important expression 
of civic art is left to chance. There will be keen compe- 
tition to obtain entrance to the schools and universi- 
ties, there will be a progressive system of scholarships, 
enabling the poorest boy to become an architect if he 
be gifted. Training will not stop at the doors of 
Conduit Street. but will be continued by men entrusted 
with their first commission ; the labours of the schools 
will be correlated. and periodical exhibitions held in 
London and provincial cities. 
a school, his career will be followed, and, providing he 
show interest, will not be lost sight of. 


Once a student enters 


To conclude 
Sir, my point has been to direct your attention to the 
need for the continuance of study on the part of young 
architects from the time they leave the university or 
school until they are in a position to sit for the Insti- 
tute examination. it is abso- 
lutely essential that the practising architect take a 
personal interest in all matters of training, and that 


Above everything else, 


the hands of this Institute be strengthened in this 
regard. 
Dr. ELLIOT SMITH: I feel some embarrassment 
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about intervening in a discussion on a matter I am 
quite ignorant of ; but as there are certain analogies 
between the history of medical education and that 
of the subjects under discussion to-night, perhaps I 
may be allowed to briefly explain the position of 
medicine. I am aware of the danger of arguing from 
analogy, but in Mr. Waterhouse’s eloquent address 
he has given a clear idea of the present position of 
architecture, and the tendencies being displayed in 
the subject. In medicine the tendency has been in 
quite a different direction. Medicine, of course, has 
passed through the same punilage phase, and for many 
years now has been entirely rid of it. I have now 
completed six years’ service on the General Medical 
Council, which deals with these questions, and at the 
present time it is trying to do for dental surgery 
what has long been an accomplisbed fact in medicine 
and surgery, putting a stop to the apprenticeship 
system. in medicine, the tendency has been for the 
schools to cut more and more adrift from the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, which seem to 
correspond, more or less closely, to this Institute in 
relation to your profession. Those colleges have the 
power of granting diplomas which entitle to practise. 
But at the present time—and I speak as one who has 
had many years experience as Dean of a medical school 
—no student who has passed the entrance examination 
for medicine enters for the diploma courses in the 
schools which lead to the diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges if he has passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, which will admit him to the Degree course. 
That is my experience, and I am only giving you my 
experience. The Royal Colleges have no say in the 
oranting of these degrees; it is a matter for each 
University, without interference of any sort from an 
outside body. A student who fails in the Matricula- 
tion, but passes the entrance examination recognised 
by the Colleges, can enter one of these Universities 
and work there for the examinations conducted by the 
Royal Colleges in London. And there is another way 
in which students enter for the Royal College Diplomas. 
The student who fails in his professional University 
examination frequently transfers to the Conjoint 
Board (that is, the Royal Colleges) examinations, and 
vets his diploma from them. But there is this pecu- 
liarly British anomaly : that in addition to the weak 
men gcing for the diplomas of the Royal Colleges, the 
strongest men also sit for the Royal Colleges’ examina- 
tions. The reason is that it has become a tradition 
in this country that no man can obtain a post as 
honorary surgeon or physician respectively in any of 
the leading hospitals unless he has acquired the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons or the 
Membership of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Hence the position is hardly analogous to that in the 
architectural profession there has been a 
toval Colleges and the 


hecause 
complete break between the 
Universities. This has been a gradual development 
in such Universities as these of Liverpool and Man- 


chester ; at first they were simply training schools for 
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the Revai Colieges, and then for the London Uni- 
versity examinations, but later they acquired the 
power of themselves granting degrees. Then they 
split up and became separate Universities. Anyone 
acquainted with the histories of these schools will 
recognise the tremendous impetus to medical educa 
tion in the whole country which has been given by 
attaining this independent position. Each centre 
has a vast pride in the instruction it gives, and the 
result obtained is a very different thing than results 
from merely training men to pass a set examination. 
The appointment of external examiners is a matter 
on which we, in the medical schools, have tried all 
sorts of experiments. At present, it is the universal 
practice not to appoint as examiners any men who 
are not actually engaged in teaching ; because no man 
who is not in daily contact with students can fathom 
the depth of the ignorance of the ordinary student, 
nor the breadth of the particular kind of knowledge 
which a student can acquire as the result of teaching. 
Our decision is due to a longer experience than the 
architects have had. The needed understanding and 
sympathy between examiner and student can only be 
acquired by men actually engaged in teaching. I was 
much struck, in listening to Mr. Waterhouse’s address, 
to hear his remarkable analogy between this Institute 
and a mother whois loth to give up her son although 
he is thirty years of age. It seems to me the normal 
course in human experience—and medicine, like 
architecture, is a human study, though we deal more 
intimately with human beings than you do—that by 
the time a man is thirty, he is surely fit to start a house 
of his own, and the interference of the parent, as in 
the case of the traditional mother-in-law, is not apt 
to make for either peace or a creditable record in the 
family which the son represents. It is generally 
recognised that a son who has launched out on his own 
account will do more for the family if he is freed from 
the apron-strings of his mother, and is allowed to 
develop, to apply in his own home the instruction 
which he has received from her. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, M.C., D.S.O. [F.]: We all 
know Mr. Waterhouse to be an artist in words, and to- 
night has shown that he is something of a camouflage 
artist as well. If I may say so, with all deference, he 
has confused the Council of the Institute with the 
Board of Architectural Education, and tried to hide 
the latter under the cloak of the former. But his pro- 
posal to increase the scope of the Board meets with 
everybody’s approval. It is essential, if the Institute 
is to keep its hold on architectural education, that the 
Board it appoints should be representative of every 
Society, University or School which is engaged in the 
work of architectural education. Mr. Waterhouse 
pointed out, and I think Professor Reilly rubbed it in, 
that the Institute started architectural education with 
its examinations. But, as Professor Reilly pointed 
out, those examinations were started in the late Vic- 
torian era. We should make the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education something very much bigger than 
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merely an attempt to get men through the Institute 
examinations. The Council of the Institute can insist 
on what examinations it likes for its own members, but 
there should be insistence on an examination which is 
higher than the Institute examination. Things have 
changed since those examinations started. There 
were schools of architecture in 1847, but now there are 
London University, Liverpool University, Glasgow 
University, the Architectural Association, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield Universities, and naturally they want 
to have more voice than they at present have in the 
standards that are to be set. We have in London 
three flourishing architectural societies. There is the 
Society of Architects, who have their own examina- 
tions; there is a new Society of Official Architects, 
who, perhaps, will have their examinations if some- 
thing is not done; and there is the Architects’ As- 
sistants’ Union, which I think will be 
very important and will probably start their examin- 
ations. And the schools will probably, in time, start 
their own degrees. If the Board of Architectural 
Education could represent all these people, and ensure 
that no University gives a degree in architecture with- 
out passing the Board’s examination, somewhat on the 
medical lines, we should be more representative, 
and perhaps the architectural societies would fall into 
line and accept that examination as qualifying for 
membership. After the Institute had formed this 
great architectural scheme and set it going, it could 
drop out, merely keeping a guiding eye on its proceed- 
ings. I think the Architectural Association has the 
only school which is run by architects for architects 
with no State aid—up to the present, though I gather 
from what Mr. Davies said, that it may probably 
come to get it: we shall be very grateful if that is so. 
And I think the State should be represented on this 
Board of Architectural Education. 

Professor ARCH. C. DICKIE [4.]: 1 would like 
to add my thanks to Mr. Waterhouse. Everyone 
who has anything to do with architectural education 
will be pleased to hear the suggestions he has made to 
meet the difficulties which have arisen between the 
interests of the Institute and those interests which 
are more directly concerned with education. It 
seemed almost unnecessary to emphasise the value of 
office training, for no one will deny it. There is no 
clash between the studio and the office, since the one 
is complementary to the other. The Institute and 
educationalists alike are working in the cause of the 
well-being of architecture, with the aim to raise the 
standard even higher than we at present can conceive. 
When Mr. Waterhouse substituted the word ** em- 
brace ” for “ strangle hold,” [ could not help feeling 
that there are some embraces which squeeze the wind 
out of one. Those who have to contend with the 
long traditions of University procedure find quite 
enough difficulty in driving home the particular pin 
they wish to drive when pleading the cause of a 
department so comparatively new as that of archi- 
tecture. The added affliction of a motherly embrace 
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W hich demands the filial dependenc e of early adoles- 
cence, is a drag from an inexcusable source. Having 
a lively appreciation of all the Institute has done, I 
should be very sorry if anything were to happen that 
would alienate the schools. Schools are— 
strong, it is not inconceivable that, if 


fhe 


now SO 

find this 
embrace too irksome, they might possibly cast it off 
definitely ; this would, I believe, be a misfortune. 
When I went to the A.A. school some 28 years ago 
I was one of five day students. We kicked our heels 
throughout the day, waiting for the evening 
Now the day 
are numbered in their hundreds, and, 
in proportion, the same is true of otherschools. We 
surely must modify our policy so that the methods 
may accord with the demands of such a growth, which 


1 
they 


W hen 
our teachers would arrive. 
the school 


st ude nts ot 


every year is expanding. I wish the Institute to 
keep this in the fore-front, and to look back upon the 
conditions under which its examination system was 
originally formulated. 

Mr. ALAN EK. MUNBY [F.] said that it was the 
wish of members of the Science Standing Committee 
that a plea should be made for a greater measure of 
technical training in the education of the architect. 


Never was this matter so important as at the present 
time when new 
materials were so much beforeus. He: 


methods of construction and new 


Vas quite aware 


that certain architects looked askance on 


il vthing 
technical, but it was absurd to suggest that interest 


in these matters was destructive of good artistic work 
and he pointed out that in a modern building full of 
technicalities architects daily assumed great responsi- 
bilities. It might be said that the student’s programme 
was full enough, but his reply was that the student 


must find time, and if necessary his course of training 
must belenethened. This was no question of teaching 
elementary science, the public schools could do that, 


but we must tell them what we wanted and provide 
the practical course of instruction based on scientific 
principles as learnt at school. Mr. Munby cited the 
experience of the Architects’ War Committe , and the 
great difficulty he and others had had in convincing 
Government Departments that architects had any 
knowledge of the technical side of building. He 
further gave instances in his own experience of the 
attitude adopted by directors of trade concerns 


towards architects as showing that the profession 
often lost work, and thus opportunities of good design, 
through lack of appreciation ot the partl ulaz needs 
involved in the technique of many 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, he stated that this body pro- 
posed to form a board to investigate n 


] 
Dusinesses. 


Referring to 


aterials and 
building problems, and that if this was to succeed it 
must have adequate support from the profession. 


The speaker concluded by thanking Mi Wat rhouse 
for his valuable paper, and expressing a hope that the 
Board of Architectural Education would seriously 
consider the necessity for greater encouragement in 


the matter of training in the scientific and practical 
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side of architectural work, which could only be ade- 
quately encouraged by examination requirements in 
sympathy with this view. 

Mr. LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. [4.], School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool : I do not pro- 
pose to add to the praise evoked by Mr. Waterhouse’s 
very urbane paper. Ifthe partial reforms which it fore- 
shadows are carried into effect, under his Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Architectural Education, it will, 
of course, be all to the good ; and Mr. Waterhouse will 
deserve our sincerest congratulations. In the mean- 
time, and at this present moment, it seems to me most 
profitable, and no doubt will be most in harmony with 
Mr. Waterhouse’s own wishes, that we should critically 
examine the controversial issues which his paper raises. 
The first point I would take is the contention that the 
Institute, when in 1882 it established obligatory exam- 
inations, centralised and conducted in London, thereby 
really initiated systematic architectural education 
throughout the country. This claim will not survive a 
moment’sscrutiny. Ifthe Institute had accompanied 
the setting up of its centralised tests by regulations 
determining the methods of preparing for those tests, 
some sort of case might be made to support the argu- 
But the Institute did nothing of the kind. It 
left it open for candidates to prepare themselves, 
efficiently or inefficiently, in any way they pleased. It 
leaves it open for them to do so to-day. They may 
content themselves with office pupilage, or resort to in- 
struction by correspondence, or go to technical classes 
in the evening. It is all one to the Institute, which 
simply maintains the obsolete practice of centralised 
examination—a practice that leaves absolutely un- 
touched the real business of education and has no con- 
nection with it whatever. Mr. Waterhouse appears to 
be well satisfied with the position of the Institute and 
of the profession in general. [ cannot share his satisfac- 
tion. Nor, do I believe, can anyone who compares the 
insignificant power and prestige of our profession with 
the authority enjoyed by other bodies—by the medi- 
cal profession in particular. The medical profession, 
as we all know, is the strongest, most eflicient and most 


ment 


respected professional trade union in the country. 
On that ground alone, I claim that its constitution and 
system of education should commend themselves to 
our careful study. There is no reason why we should 
resign ourselves to a position of inferiority in the re- 
public of the professions : and when we have such a 
splendid standard ot accomplishment as is set before 
us by the medical profession, it is at least worth our 
while to examine the means whereby that standard was 
in the first place established and has ever since been 
maintained at a constantly higher level. We shall be 
better employed in doing so than in advocating the 
bolstering up of a bad tradition of our own that has led 
and can lead us nowhere. What is the basis of the 
prestige of the medical profession ? The basis of that 
prestige is its system of education : and that system is 
itself founded on the Universities and involves using 
the Universities to their fullest extent. The phase 
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through which we are now passing was traversed by the 
medical profession in the ‘forties and ‘fifties of the last 
century when the change was made from apprentice- 
ship and various forms of irregular training to scientific 
education under the auspices of the Universities. In 
1858 the First Medical Act was passed by Parliament. 
By that Act there was established a General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration for the United 
Kingdom. The Council so formed was, and is to-day, 
composed of representatives of each of the Universities, 
of certain “‘ Medical Corporations ”’—such as the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and of six persons nominated by the Crown on 
the advice of Privy Council. Undersubsequent Medi- 
cal Acts, new Universities, as they have come into 
existence, have been required to appoint representa- 
tives, so that the present membership of the Council is 
approximately thirty. From the first, you will ob- 
serve, the representatives of the Medical Faculties of 
the Universities constituted the majority of the Coun- 
cil: the Universities were in effect recognised from the 
beginning as, either actually or potentially, the most 
efficient instruments of medical education. It was 
realised that on scientific training, scientific practice 
alone could rest. Medical education was, therefore, 
decentralised and delegated to the Universities and a 
few Medical Corporations. But some system of stan- 
dardisation and control was obviously necessary, and 
the General Medical Council was entrusted with the 
statutory powers necessary for that purpose. By the 


regulations of the Council five years’ training, under 


approved conditions, is to-day imposed as the mini- 
mum period of study required of all candidates before 


proceeding to the final examinations which qualify for 


practice. And to ensure the maintenance of a satis- 
factory standard of education, the Council sends “ In- 
spectors ” and ** Visitors ” to review and report inde- 
pendently on the equipment and courses of instruction 
provided by the Universities and Medical Corporation, 
and to attend the written and oral examinations held 
there. Inthe event of adverse reports being received, 
the Council has the power to suspend the qualifying 
authority of the institution concerned until the Council 
is satisfied that its requirements are being complied 
with. You will, Iam sure, agree that there could not 
be a more effective or intelligent method of supervision 
and control, or one more likely to be justified in its 
results—as it unquestionably is. When we have this 
practically perfect model, why should we not follow it? 
If we had done so long ago, Mr. Waterhouse would not 
have attempted, as he has to-night, to blame the 
Government for its neglect of the Institute during the 
war. There would have been no pretext for doing so : 
the architectural profession would automatically have 
been called upon by the State to form an integral and 
essential part of the military services of the country, 
just as the medical profession was called upon. For 
there would have been a similar guarantee of compe- 
tence and a similar prestige would have existed to en- 
force the claim. Mr. Waterhouse has said that there 
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is one ** clamour ” which he hopes will never be met— 
“the voice of those who desire that the Institute should 
abandon its interest in education and should hand the 
keys of entry to its own body over to other institu- 
tions.” What individual or what party has ever pro- 
posed sucha thing ¢ I know of none, nor of any edu- 
cational programme which could be construed as even 
implying anything of the sort. Certainly it is no part 
of the policy of those of us who wish to place architec- 
tural education on the same broad national foundation 
as that on which medical education rests. To suggest 
that such is our aim is to obscure the whole issue and to 
prejudice the prospect of reform. Not de-control but 
decentralisation through the most efficient instru- 
ments, under adequate supervision and safeguards, is 
what isadvocated. [labour this point becauselrealise 
that it is one about which we cannot afford to have any 
misconception. The Institute must, under all condi- 
tions, remain master in its own house. That is not 
disputed fora moment ; if it were, then the members of 
the Institute would rightly refuse to listen to any pro- 
posal which involved so subversive and unreasonable a 
principle. But nothing of the kind, as far as | am 
aware—and I have for some years been reading every- 
thing I could find in the professional press on architec- 
tural education— The idea 
appears to have no relation to the facts of the case ; 
but it may not be the less fatally mischievous for all 
that : so | have been at some pains to emphasise its 
unreality. Inthe opinion of Mr. Waterhouse, “ 
not matter where or how a man has been educated, so 
long as he knows.” The subject may be one of indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Waterhouse, but, gentlemen, I submit that 
for the profession as a whole—its interests and reputa- 
tion—it matters vitally where and how its members 
have been educated. It may be all very well for the 
individual to say, “ I’ve had no regular scientific train- 
ing, but I’ve picked things up in my varied experience, 
and I’m a clever fellow—and J know.” That creed of 
cheerful anarchism cannot profitably be adopted by an 
entire profession, working under present-day condi- 
tions. The Institute must be able to give the same 
assurance of competent education in regard to its mem- 
bers as the British Medical Association can in regard to 
its own, before we can hope to secure the professional 
advantages—legal and otherwise—which should be 
So long as the Institute cannot give that assur- 
weak. It 


has ever been suggested. 


it does 


ours. 
ance, our position must remain what it is 
may seem rather an obvious point to make, but there 
is a definite connection between education and facili- 

Mr. Waterhouse has said, ** the 
more schools the better, if they are all good.” Agreed. 
And the best schools will be those which the Universi- 
ties can ultimately develop. Forit is the Universities 
which provide the greatest facilities. They can do so 
because, in the first place, they have the greatest pres- 
tige as educational institutions : their resources, actual 
or potential, in financial means, equipment, accommo- 
dation and staff, place them in a supreme position ; 
they are able to provide, concentrated in one place, 


ties for education. 
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expert instruction in all the subjects related to any 
particular subject : 
specialised training—for carrying specialisation to its 
furthest development. , If the word * still 
arouses a faint hostility in some quarters, it is due to 
the survival of an old prejudice, and to ignorance of the 
character and activities of the modern Universities. 
Forthe reasons, then, which I have given, the encour- 


and they are uniquely adapted fol 


academic 


agement of vigorous schools of architecture in the Uni- 
versities should be the central feature of the Institute's 
educational policy. But, you may ask, ** What is to 
be done about the Architectural Association School, 
numerically the largest in the country, and one of the 
most promising and well known /”’ I would suggest 
that the difficulty can be met by the school placing it- 
self under the zgis of the University of London. It 
should be perfectly practicable to do this without any 
real loss of freedom. The University of London is so 
vast an organisation that it has been already obliged to 
duplicate many ofits departments : there is thus ample 
precedent for such a course being taken in the case of 
architecture. The benefits that would accrue both to 
the Institute and to the A.A. School would be import- 
ant. 
tion of architectural training on an academic basis, 
and competent students of the A.A. School would no 
longer be at a disadvantage in comparison with those 
attending University Schools: they also would be 
eligible to receive a degree in Architecture, a qualifica- 
tion which they are at present unable to obtain. | 
would in conclusion just make one further point. Mr. 
Waterhouse has compared architectural education in 
its present stage to a eTrowlng boy who is simply suffer- 
ing from growing pains. If, however, these pains are 
not to develop into cramp and from cramp into paraly- 
sis, the right remedies must be applied before it is too 
late. Those remedies I have endeavoured to indicate. 

The PRESIDENT : We have had several extremely 
able speeches, very much to the point, and very prac- 
tical, all contributing to a very valuable debate. In 
putting the vote of thanks I should like to congratu- 
late the Institute on its admirable Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education (Applause). I do 
not think we need take the gloomy, though moderately 
expressed, view of our system of education which Mr. 
Budden seems to hold. He evidently thinks we are in 
a bad way. We must not forget, however, that the 
school is not the important thing: the school is a 
means, not the end ; and the danger in regard to those 
whose business it is to teach is that they cet so keen on 
teaching. I do not like the term any 
more:than Mr. Buddendoes, andI do not think it verv 
applicable ; we in London are certainly not academic, 
and our own Royal Academy is as unacademic as _ it 
can be. You will remember Samuel Butler's Colleges of 


A big step would be taken toward the regularisa- 


* academic,” 


Unreason, where hypothetic teaching was taken to its 


utmost limit. To imagine a set of utterly strange and 


impossible contingencies was the duty of the exam 
iners, and they required youths to give intelligent 
answers to the questions arising therefrom And that 
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was reckoned the best way of preparing them for their 
conduct in after life. That is a hit at examiners too. 
We do not like examiners altogether, any more than 
we like teachers altogether. But school is not the 
important thing; it is practice that is the important 
thing, and the nearer we can get our schools and 
teaching into contact with the men in actual practice 

they may not all have their time entirely filled, but 
at any rate they have all had a good many years in 
practice—the nearer they can be in touch with those 
men the better; because, to borrow another phrase 
from Samuel Butler, ** an art can only be learned in 
the workshop of those who are winning their bread by 
it.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE (in reply): Nothing could 
induce me, Sir, to make a speech at this hour. There 
are a great many things which have been said that I 
would like to reply to, many for which I should like 
to give thanks, and one or two in regard to which I 
would like to controvert fallacies, fallacies which | 
should have thought would have been evident to the 
But there is one thing I would like to say. 
| read my Paper with a view of provoking discussion, 
and I am amply satisfied with the most interesting set 
of conversations which have gone through this even- 
ing. And I have another thing to say, in conclusion, 
which will be a comfort to Mr. Budden. He must 
remember that the feeling is that the elderly gentle- 
men who run this Institute are out of touch with edu- 
cation, and the younger people know very much better. 
There would be something very wrong with this archi- 
tectural world of ours if this were not the case. It is 
always the duty of the young man to know more than 
the old, because they have got the experience of the old 
to go upon. And I have one more word of comfort 
for Mr. Budden, and that is that the Council of the 
next generation will be filled with gentlemen who 
have been educated entirely on the lines which he 


suggests. 


speakers. 


Mr. W.8. PURCHON, M.A. [..1.| (Sheffield Univer- 
sity), sends the following contribution to the discus- 
sion :— 

The Institute takes a step in the right direction each 
time it grants a measure of exemption from its own 
examinations. 

Mr. Waterhouse says : * Learning is a more impor- 
tant thing than teaching.’ More vital, however, is it 
for us to realise that training is vastly more import- 
ant than examinations. To an excessively thin person, 
putting on flesh is, similarly, more important than the 
process of getting weighed. 

And each degree of exemption, as it is granted, acts 
as an impetus to real training. This was certainly the 
case when the Institute wisely adopted the principle 
of accepting the certificate of * recognised ”’ schools in 
lieu of its own Intermediate Examination, for this 
course clearly encouraged sound training. An equally 
important step was the abandonment of the Prelimi- 
nary Examination in its old form, for the new scheme 
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€ncourages the student to take a normal course of 
Secondary education. Very little importance seems 
to have been attached to the making of this funda- 
mental change, and a visitor to the Institute on 21st 
February might well have been forgiven if he had 
gone away under the impression that the Institute is 
still running its Preliminary Examination on the old 
lines. 

Exemption from the whole of the Final could really 
be granted, under the adequate safeguards which have 
been devised, without any fear of standard lowering ; 
as a matter of fact, the probable result would be a 
raising of standard. Inany case, the suggested partial 
exemption from the Final can only do good. 

Mr. Waterhouse mentioned two ways in which the 
teachers shorten or facilitate the ** process of absorp- 


tion.” There is a third, and it is, perhaps, the most 
important. In the old system great waste of time 


and effort resulted from the studying of subjects in 
the wrong order, and, in many cases, as isolated units. 
With a proper system of teaching, the subjects are 
not only taken in proper sequence, but are related to 
each other as parts of a definite scheme. Partial or 
total exemption from the Final granted to students 
who have successfully completed an adequately 
advanced course of training will, of course, encourage 
the proper co-ordination of subjects to a higher level. 

It is sometimes urged that harm will be done by 
keeping the students in the schools for a longer period 
than three years. It is by no means proved that this 
would be the case—it does not seem to have harmed 
medical students ; and, anyhow, the fourth and fifth 
years might be spent—as they are already in at least 
one example—partly in the schools and partly in 
oftices. 

The analogy with medical training may not be 
perfect, but it is at least useful, and the Institute was 
fortunate in the presence of Dr. Elliot Smith at the 
discussion. This subject has frequently been raised 
at more formal meetings, but it would be sound policy 
to have the fullest details of medical training and 
examination methods before us. 

While we may not agree that examinations can 
only be fairly conducted by professional teachers, it 
must at least be admitted that teaching experience 
should not be looked upon as a disqualification for 
examinership. Many a time have the examination 
papers of the Institute shown clearly the need of help 
from men who are accustomed to systematic methods 
of training. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s penultimate paragraph is, of 
course, extremely important. If the * writing off of 
architects as negligible incompetents ”’ was solely due 
to misconception on the part of non-architects, then 
ali we need, presumably, is some form of propaganda 
work. If, on the other hand, it is in any degree due 
to our own fault, then obviously we should be wise 
to acknowledge the fact—at all events to ourselves— 
and strive to put our house in order. And while it is 
doubtless true that University control of examina- 
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tions would not save the situation, it is very probable 
indeed that further encouragement given to the schools 
on the lines suggested would do much good. 

Perhaps the greatest need in architectural education 
at the present time is the co-ordination of advanced 
studies in Design and Construction. There is an un- 
fortunate and dangerous tendency for the two to 
diverge. Granting exemption from a part at least 
of the Final to students who successfully complete a 
‘recognised ” course of Final level is the soundest 
possible way of bringing together these two major 
portions of the unit known as Architecture. 

W. 8S. Purcuon [4.] 








THE ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXHIBITION, 


THIS, the third in the series of exhibitions held at the 
Grafton Galleries since the foundation of the Rome 
Scholarships in 1913, has been separated from its pre- 
decessor by a gap of five years—a circumstance which 
gives to it from every point of view an added interest. 

The work shown in the architectural section, like 
that in the sections devoted to sculpture and decora- 
tive painting, falls into two groups—the drawings and 
studies made by Scholars of the British School at 

tome, and the designs submitted by candidates for ad- 

mission to the final round of this year’s competition 
for the Rome Scholarship and for the Henry Jarvis 
Studentship in Architecture.* 

Of the three exhibitors in the first group—Mr. H. C. 
Bradshaw, Mr. L. de Soissons and Mr. P. D. Hepworth 

Mr. Bradshaw (First Rome Scholar in Architecture 
1913: Liverpool University School) presents not only 
the most extensive and varied selection of work but 
the most brilliant. 


In quantity and range his output 
is impressive : 


in quality it is unique. His * Frag- 
ments from the Antique,” his studies of the Villa di 
Papa Giulio, his restoration of an Etruscan temple 
and his great plan of Rome at the time of Constantine 
are models of accurate scholarship and accomplished 
presentation. He shows also a number of entirely 
exquisite water-colour sketches. But his most re- 
markable drawings—the ones which really give to the 
architectural rooms their supreme distinction—are 
the set of eight devoted to a restoration of the town 
of Praeneste at the end of the First Century A.D. 
Praeneste (the modern Palaestrina), some twenty 
miles east of Rome, is magnificently placed on the slope 
of a hill overlooking the Campagna: and the ruins of 
the Temple of Fortune, its famous shrine, and of the 
great terraces and ramps, the formal open reservoirs 
and colonnades constitute an ideal subject for restora- 
tion. It has attracted archeologists and architects 





* The Rome Scholarship in Architecture is now of the annual value of 
£250, is tenable forthree years and is open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty. (For this year only, the age limit was extended to thirty-five.) The 
Henry Jarvis Studentship, offered for annual competition by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, is open to Students and Assoc’ates of the 
R.1.B.A. and is of the value of £200 per annum and tenable for two years at 
the British School at Rome. 
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from the time of Juliano di San Gallo up to the present 
day. Alarge number of partial surveys and tentative 
restorations have been made by Italian, French, Ger- 
man, American and English authorities. Some of 
these, a very few, are reliable as far as they go : 
are imaginative exercises carried out with an unscru 
pulous disregard and distortion of the actual data. 
Mr. Bradshaw, in the conscientious spirit of modern 
scientific archeology, has based his restoration on a 
careful survey of the site and on the results of pro- 
longed research into all the evidence available. His 
conclusions are embodied in a series of studies—two 
** Btats actuels,” restored plans, sections, elevations 
and an aerial perspective-—that, from the purely tech- 
nical aspect of presentation, will more than bear com- 
parison with the best productions of the French 
school : whilst, regarded as a contribution to the pai 
ticular subject of research, the work is the most solid 
and important yet produced.* Incidentally the 
achievement exemplifies in a very striking manne 
the greatness of the opportunities open to a Rome 
Scholar in Architecture if he has the ability and « 
to use them. 

Mr. de Soissons (Jarvis Student, 1913: Beaux-Arts) 
exhibits a number of projets done at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts during part of his tenure of the Jarvis 
Studentship. They are all highly competent in plan 
and skilfully rendered. In elevational detail they are 
less satisfactory ; but Mr. de Soissons reveals such 
obvious ability that this last defect is probably less 
his fault than the fault of the Beaux-Arts tradition, 
which has now for many years inculeated an enthusi- 
asm for the pure ideal of the plan and its presentation, 


most 


nergy 


to the exclusion of almost everything else—except 
mathematics. 
Mr. P. D. Hepworth (Rome Scholar, 1914; Beaux- 


Arts) is represented only by work done in collabora 


tion with Mr. de Soissons—measured drawings of 
(renoese palaces. The buildings « hosen are dull and 
the collaborators appear to have been aware of the 


fact : and to have been unable to mitigate it 

Much of the work forming the second group in the 
architectural section of the exhibition is of great merit. 
The designs submitted for admission to the final round 
of this year’s competition are indeed in some cases 
remarkably mature. The subject, * 
tice ’ (originally set in 1914), provides, under the con- 
ditions of the competition, reasonable scope for skilful 
planning and for composition on a big scale. And a 
number of the competitors rise to the occasion. Three 
out of the five selected for the final round come from 
the Liverpool University School—Mr. E. R. Arthur, 
Mr. W. Dougill and Mr. F. O. Lawrence. The plans 
of all three, and of the first two in particular, are sound 
and straightforward and adequately meet the require- 
ments of the programme. Mr. Arthur’s composition 
is French in type, Mr. Dougill’s American. Both are 


a Courts of Jus- 





* Mr. Bradshaw's thesis on Praeneste illustrated by the drawings on 
exhibition and by manylothers, together with photographs, will shortly be 
published, 
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well rendered in monochrome. Mr. Lawrence has de- 
veloped his design on néo-Grec lines. His main mass, 
the “Salle des Pas Perdus,”’ is over-ponderous in rela- 
tion to the rest of the composition; but his detail 
shows much resource and is excellently drawn. 

Mr. A. Koerner and Mr. D. W. Thomas are the two 
other selected candidates. The nature and technical 
treatment of the former’s plan indicate unmistakably 
a Beaux-Arts training. It is a thoroughly competent 
plan, efficiently presented : and as much may be said 
for the sections. But the elevational treatment suffers 
from a straining after false logic in expression, so that 
the principal fagade misses entirely the character pro- 
per to a courts of justice and is chiefly reminiscent of 
the grand entrance to a railway terminal. 

Mr. Thomas probably owes his position in the main 
to his handling of the programme on plan. His ar- 
rangement is direct and workable. The grasp which 
it reveals of the imaginative possibilities of the subject 
is not, unfortunately, sustained in the elevations. 
These are rather lifeless and commonplace. 

For the rest, one may say that the assessors could 
not have had any great difficulty in coming to their 
decisions. Though in the rejected work one discovers 
frequent signs of considerable merit, there is nothing 
really comparable in quality to the performance of the 
selected candidates. 


LionEL B. BuppEN [A.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Organisation for the Middle Classes. 
The Middle Classes Union, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2.: 27 Febs 1920. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,- 

Srr,—The Royal Institute of British Architects 
forms one of the bodies of the professional and adminis- 
trative classes which, officially as a society or un- 
officially through the action of its individual members, 
would both benefit and be benefited by the Middle 
Classes Union through closer association with the 
Union. There is a strong movement on the part of 
political Labour at the present time toward the capture 
of the professional and administrative workers of the 
country; but no matter what may be the success of 
this movement the political Labour Party will work 
for its majority, as is only right. Admittedly such 
professional workers as succumb to the temptation to 
join forces with Labour will remain a minority, and 
where their interests in any way conflict with those 
of the manual workers it is the intention of the 
political Labour leaders that the latter should be 
considered at the expense of the former. 

The administrative and professional classes should 
form a nucleus for the unorganised portion of the 
community which is commonly known as the middle 
classes, and if all the members of this class were 
organised separately from Labour in defence of their 
own interests they would form a body at least as 
strong numerically as the present Labour Party, for 


organised Labour does not by any means represent 
half the population of the country, and the class of 
capitalists, pure and simple, is a very small one. 

If the middle classes organise in any way, surely 
it is better that they should organise themselves 
independently, rather than clog their organisation 
with even the moderate men of the party that has 
never considered their interests in seeking its own, 
but has penalised them inevery dispute with capital, 
until the statement that the middle classes form the 
grist between the upper and nether millstones has 
become a very painful truth. 

The M.C.U. provides an organisation by means of 
which the professional and administrative classes of 
the country may combine independently of any 
existing political party in defence of their own 
interests. The combination of the middle classes 
into one whole is a necessity, and the inclusion in the 
ranks of the Middle Classes Union of such men as 
compose your membership would prove a valuable 
addition to the Union, which is already making itself 
felt as a stabilising factor in national affairs and a 
guardian of what may be summarised in the phrase 
“‘the middle interests.’’— Yours faithfully, 

STanbtfey Apport, General Secretary, 


‘* Dividing the Profession.” 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Sir.—lf Mr. Maurice B. Adams had taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts before writing his letter 
of the 11th inst. he would have saved me the trouble 
of referring to some old papers. He commences his 
letter with a reference to the Memorial published by 
the R.I.B.A. about 16 years ago, and states that “a 
special commission of a thoroughly representative 
character was appointed ” and “held a lengthened 
enquiry.” The following are the facts :— 

1. No official was on the Committee, and no enquiry 
was made of any official or of any authority employing 
an official. 

2. The Committee minutes show that the Com- 
mittee only met twice. 

3. Once they sat for an hour and a half. 

4. The other time they sat for an hour and three- 
quarters. 

5. Five members attended one meeting. 

6. Four members attended the other meeting. 

I think it best to make no comments !—Yours 
obediently, 

24th February, 1920. 





SypneEy Perks [F.|. 


Lex Chambers, Parry Road, Smith Street, 
Durban, Natal : 20th January, 1920. 
To the Editor, JourNau R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—Having read the letter from Mr. Maurice 
Adams [F.], which you printed in the JouRNAL for 
20th December, 1919, I feel that my position as an 
Associate of 17 years’ standing requires defence. Mr. 
Adams expresses the opinion that the chronic failure 
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of Associates to seek the distinction of Fellowship iS 
unfair and unfortunate. Viewed from another aspect 
the case may appear somewhat different, and I should 
like to put it from the view-point of an Associate in 
one of the Dominions. 

The practice of the Institute of conferring Fellow- 
ship upon members of the profession outside the 
Institute without making thorough enquiries as to 
the applicants’ qualifications has caused some to hold 
the opinion that Associateship is to be sought after 
rather than Fellowship, indicating as it does that the 
member has been elected only after proving his 
qualifications by examination. It may be said that 
Fellowship is given only when satisfactory evidence 
has been obtained as to the applicant’s qualifications, 
but I feel very strongly that, in cases outside the 
British Isles, opinion from local members should be 
obtained and is necessary as evidence. This has not 
always been done. For my own part I consider 
Associateship the more to be desired, and have no 
intention whatever of applying for the “ 
of Fellowship.” 

The appointment of Licentiates without qualifica- 
tions is another story, and not a very elevating one, 
and to the average layman I venture to suggest that 
F.R.L.B.A., A.R.1.B.A. and Licentiate R.1.B.A. all 
carry equal weight. This practice, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly lowers the value of membership of the 
Institute, and if the intention of some 25 years ago 
had been carried out of making the Institute examina- 
tions the only means of acquiring membership, first as 
an Associate and subsequently as a Fellow if con- 
sidered by the Council as fit for the position, there is 
no doubt that by now Fellowship would have been 
very much more sought after than is the case.- 
faithfully, 


distinction 


Yours 
Epwin O. Payne [A.]. 


|M:. Payne will find that under Clause 2 of the 
Supplemental Charter, which has been in operation 
since the draft was first settled in 1908, all candidates 
for Fellowship must have passed a qualifying exam- 
ination. Since that date the Fellowship has been 
open exclusively (1) to Associates, (2) to candidates 
who have qualified for Associateship, and (3) to 
Licentiates who have passed the prescribed examina- 
tion. As regards Licentiates the class is a temporary 
one, created to further the Registration scheme 
adopted by the Institute just before the outbreak of 
war. All the 
candidates were practising architects, whose bona 
fides were in each case vouched for by three members 
of the Institute. Brought under the control of the 
Institute and made amenable to its discipline, it 
is felt that the profession generally has benefited by 
their admission. Many of them have passed the tests 
set them and have become Fellows. Not a few hold 
high position in the profession and are doing good 
work on its behalf. Touching another point made by 
Mr. Payne, it has often been suggested to Associates 


Election to it ceased eight years ago. 
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who are eligible that they should proceed to the 
Fellowship. Such a step, it is contended, would 
benefit themselves as well as the Institute. The 
people who count—that is to say, the people who 
build—are well aware of the distinctions of grade 
among members of professional bodies. Not only 
the regulations and registers are accessible to them, 
but they learn from the many reference books now 
published that Fellows must have been seven years 
in independent practice before they can attain that 
grade. A man proposing to build, and ignorant of 
the capabilities of architects he intends to consult, is 
not unlikely to give his preference to a Fellow whose 
status in the Institute is evidence that he has proved 
his capacity to the satisfaction of his peers. He 
might even imagine, in his innocence, that the higher 
status had been withheld from the Associate because 
of his inability to give such satisfaction. The present 
writer that Mr. A. B., a Fellow of about 
six weeks’ standing and scarcely more than thirty-one 


recalls 


vears of age, was recently appointed architect to a 
public company in preference to Mr. C. D.. an Asso- 
ciate senior in age and practice to his competitor, a 
condition of the appointment being that the architect 


selected must be a Fellow of the Institute.—ED. | 
The Artists’ Guild. 
33 Palace Street, Westminste 21 Feb., 1920. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.. 
SIR, Will you be so kind as to allow me space to 


call attention to a meeting which is being held by the 
above Guild on Saturday, 20th March, at 3 p.m., in 
the Small Hall, Church House, Westminster. All men 
and women whose main occupation is in some branch 
of art are cordially invited. 

The Guild, which is at present little known amongst 
1912, when the Bishop of 
President. It 
1 common society those 
artists who believe in the Christian religion, and who 
find in it an inspiration for their life, and for their art 
which is their life’s work. The meeting is being held 
to make the Guild more widely known among artists 


artists, was founded in 
Winchester consented te 
for its objects the uniting in 


has 


l 
pnecome 


of all kinds. Bishop Gore has kindly promised to take 
those who 


the chair, and the following are among 

have kindly consented to address the meeting: H. 

Walford Davies, Esq., Mus.Doc., LL.D; Walter 

Ford. Esq. : and Professor Beresford Pite. Full 
| 


particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Henry Bird, 31 Stratford Road, Kensing- 
ton, W.8.— Yours, ete., 

\. B. Knapp-FIsHer. 


The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem [pp. 151, 175]. 
Professor LETHABY | F.], ‘“T do not 
to say any more until some more facts are put on 
record. I am a little amazed that Strzygowski, 
who is the best-known authority on Eastern Christian 
Art in the world, should be ignored and pushed aside 
like that.” 


writes: wish 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

The following further names missing from the 
original list [see JOURNAL for 10th January] have bcen 
kindly notified :— 

Davies, WILLIAM Epwarb, 2nd Lieut., 5th Cheshire 
Regt. [Student]. Killed in action. 

MACPHERSON, ARCHIBALD Austin, Lieut., R.E. 
{| Student}, son of Mr. Archibald Macpherson | F.], 
of Edinburgh. Wounded at Arras, 25th May, 
1918, and died the following day. 

Scorr, No—EL Epmunp, 2nd Lieut., R.E. Died of 
wounds received in action, 20th September, 1917. 


Presentation of Mr. Hare’s Portrait. 

[he unveiling and forma] presentation to the Insti- 
tute of the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, President 
1917-19, took place at the Special General Meeting 
held on the 23rd February. The President, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, was in the chair, and there was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. Hare, who was present 
with his wife and daughter, had been among the 
special guests at the Council Dinner that evening. 
The portrait—a speaking likeness, as will be seen from 
the reproduction in the present issue—-was painted by 
Sir Wm. Llewellyn, A.R.A., and is to be exhibited in 
the Royal Academy this year. 

Mr. Hare President during a time of ex- 
treme difficulty and anxiety. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of the Institute have the affairs of the pro- 
fession made so great a demand on the time and 
energies of the President. In July, 1917, when Mr. 
Hare succeeded to the Chair, the end of the war was 
far distant, but the problems of the reconstruction of 
industry and the housing of the workers at the 
restoration of peace had begun to exercise the mind 
of the Government. Mr. Hare took the initiative in 
forming a Committee of members of the Institute and 
the Allied Societies to consider the whole question of 
housing from the architect’s point of view, and he lost 
no opportunity, by means of deputations and written 
communications, of pressing upon the Government 
and local authorities throughout the country the 
desirability in the interests of the community of 
employing competent architects and giving them a 


Was 
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HENRY T. HARE, President R.J.B.A. 1917-19. 


From the portrait painted for the Institute by Sir Wm. Llewellyn, A.R.A 
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free hand in the design of the houses and the lay-out 
of the sites. He was a member of the Government 
Committee formed to discuss this question, together 
with those of building construction and materials, and 
at various times he attended as a witness and gave 
evidence before the Ministry of Reconstruction. He 
bore the lion’s share of the work of organising and 
adjudicating upon the National Housing Competition, 
when 686 designs had to be dealt with in the London 
area alone. To him fell the task of the preparation of 
an exhaustive report to the Government on the result 
of the competition, the report being supplemented 
with practical suggestions as to the best means of 
solving the many problems involved. He was Chair- 
man of the Committee charged with the production 
of the book of Cottage Designs published by the 
Institute at the request of the Local Government 
Board. He brought about the Conference of repre- 
sentatives of architects, surveyors and builders to 
assist, by theirsuggestions, the authorities in restarting 
the building and kindred industries on the conclusion 
of peace. He was Chairman of the Conference of 
representatives of the Institute and Allied Societies, 
the purpose of which was to consider ways and means 
of raising the status of architects and improving the 
relations of the provincial societies with the parent 
body in London. ‘T'wo of the meetings were held in 
Manchester and Birmingham, and Mr. Hare presided 
on each occasion. He initiated the movement for 
reform in the Law of Ancient Lights, the Bill for 
which, together with a long and reasoned memo- 
randum on the subject drawn up by Mr. Hare. is now 
under consideration by the Lord Chancellor. The 
records of the Institute show that Mr. Hare, during 
his term as President, took the Chair at over 150 
meetings and other functions connected with the 
Institute. His tact, his foresight, his sagacity and 
soundness of judgment, his evenness of temper and 
invariable good-humour, made him an ideal Chairman, 
and these qualities served the profession in good stead 
on the various occasions when he was brought into 
personal contact with members of the Government 
and heads of Government Departments. As the 
present President once observed, it was a characteristic 
of Mr. Hare that he had on every occasion a very 
clear idea in his own mind of what ought to be said, 
and he never failed to use exactly the words that were 
hest fitted to convey it. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, prior to unveiling 
the porcrait, addressed the meeting as follows :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—This Institute is the 
possessor of a very large number of treasures of a 
rather notable kind, mostly hidden away in cupboards 
and drawers, very seldom seeing the light of day. But 
the treasures that we set the greatest store by are hung 
on the walls of our Common Room for everyone to 
inspect—our family portraits, extending, in an ever- 
increasing line, round the walls of that room. They 
are painted by good men, who had exceeding good 
subjects for the exercise of their skill, and they are 


works of art of no mean order. We value them very 
highly in that respect. But the main interest that 
they possess for us lies in the fact that they record for 
us, and recal! to us, men of whose work in their pro- 
fession we are justly proud, and for whose work on 
behalf of this Institute, carried out sometimes in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest perplexity and difficulty. 
[ trust we are properly grateful. These men served us 
well; and they devoted abiliies of quite an ex- 
ceptional order to building up an organisation which- 

all criticism notwithstanding—does at the present 
time possess dignity and authority and power. 
To-night we are adding another picture to our collec- 
tion, the portrait of our immediate Past-President, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. It was not until comparatively 
recently that | have known Mr. Hare personally. | 
think the first real insight I got into his capacity and 
quality was when | became aware of the award that 
he had given in a competition of some importance in 
which he had been assessor; and I was profoundly 
struck with the simplicity and directness, combined 
with a certain sense of authority, that there was in 
this award. My second insight was when he won a 
competition in which I myself took part. It was a 
very complex and difficult problem which was put 
before us, as L know very well ; but Mr. Hare solved it 
with a scheme which was so extraordinarily simple and 
direct that it seemed to be the only, the obvious way 
of meeting the problem and solving the difficulty. 
But, of course, one knows something of these ** sim- 
ple” and * obvious” plans, of the patient and 
laborious steps by which, commonly, they are ap- 
proached. | think there are many people who 
imagine Mr. Hare as one who soared quite suddenly 
and immediately into unquestioned success. He had 
his successes, but he has also had his disappointments. 
as most of us have had ; and I think he could tell us 
himself, if he wished to, of long nights and laborious 
days spent in unrequited toil before he achieved the 
success which was ultimately his. When I came 
to know him personally, I realised that it was not 
alone by outstanding skill in the exercise of his pro- 
fessional work that he had achieved success. but also 
by a kind of indefinable winningness, may I say, of 
disposition, a sense of good nature and kindness, com- 
bined with extraordinary directness of judgment 
and power of expression that, I know, gave con- 
fidence to those who sought his guidance. No doubt 
that helped him materially in the success which he 
wiimately achieved. Certainly he has won his way 
into our esteem, and even into our affection ; we have 
the greatest regard for him. But we do not appoint 
Presidents here from considerations of esteem and 
affection: we appoint them upon their professional 
record, upon their initiative and driving power, and on 
their capacity to represent, in an adequate way, the 
interests that are far too serious to be lightly entrusted 
to anyone’s hands. Mr. Hare was extremely well 
qualified to accept the office of President, and he has 
not disappointed usin any way. The only thing that 
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| regret In connection with his term of oftice Is hat 
lf Came at such an exfraordinari aead time ust 
in the closing vears of the Great Waa \ Wee 
is architects, out of work nd We had Vy \ iftie to 
ihink about, verv little to care about. except the main 
subject. that of winning the war, | helping. as far as 
we were able tt help Thouy l Vas On 1 small 
measure the young men who were out at the Front 
carrving out the practical work of wim U Wil 


valuable 


And in that matter Mr. Hare e { nost 


work and assistance. It has so happened that Ma 
Hare's work has lain most! at anv rate, to a very 
large extent—in the arena of competition work: and 
it is due in no small measure to his enerov is activi- 
ties. his work and his influence in this direction, that 
the whole system of competitions in this country has 


been lifted on to an entirely ne footing And at 
leneth promotors of these competitions have come to 
realise and to accept thelr esponsibilities owards 
those who take part inthese competitions This is not 
the time to dwell upon it at anv leneth t tt Is a 
Most Mpa ant thine to the professior not merely to 
the members of this Institute—but to the whole pro- 
fession of the eountry The hiatte S ith} rtTant to 
the public ; well. because afer ! cle d \\ he le 
ystem 1 it the por sent thine no architect need feel 
any hesitation about entering a larye mbie Competl 
ion from ti fear that ther te ! evularity 
in the conduct of 1 or any infair intl ence in the dis- 
tribution of the premiums. And the public, of course, 
reap the benefit of this, in no sn iii measure. DV reason 
of the fact that they get the services of the best men 
when they are intending to put pal lInportant bulid- 
ine. Inthe old davs. before things were put on thei 
present basis. it Was often very ditheu to vet men o} 


the highest standing to take part [ might speal ot 
Mr. Hare’s work at the Architectural Association, ol 
f the most worthy and respected 


which he Was ohne 


Preside nts His \ rk in that respect 1s well known to 





most of vou in this room The only thine | wish to 
speak of emphiat ily at the moment is the questlo} 
of public libraries Phere ire 1] Things 1n thie 
modern architectural history of this cou that. to 
my mind, have been extremely well don One of 
them, of course. is domestic architecture of the past 
filtv. vears on ) Anot he thing is the hurches 
wlich were built in the period of the Got Revival 


Another is the London Board schools at nv rate the 


earlier of them 


Robson, Stevenson, 


-those which were carried out unde} 
ind others of disti hed ability. 
libraries. The Public 


(nother is our publie Libraries 


(ct is not so very old \t first there were very few 
architects who realised what was expected in con 
nection with it Mr. Hare applied himself with sin 
vular vigour to the problem, and it s he who estab- 
lished the standard of the pup bra When vou 
go into a public library at the present time it seems 
quite an obvious sort of building; but at the outset it 
was very difheult to know what was required : what 
rooms there should be, what their relationship should 
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what books, if any, should be stored, 


be to each othe 
how the public should have aceess to the books, how 
they should be arranged, and so forth ; 
of lighting, supervision and control. These matters 
not then known, and it was Mr. Hare who ex- 
plored them most successfully, and showed others how 
And | think vou will 


agree with me that the averave public library is a 


all questions 
were 


these things should be done. 


building we have every reason to be proud of. at all 


events not ashamed of. And. as evervone here prob- 


ably knows. Mr. Hare has built a very large proportion 
of the libraries of this country. However, I do not 
want to embarrass him by saving too much in his 
presence he is a modest Miah, and, as | said, his Wo k 
is probably better known to you than it is to me, in 
many But the duty 
vated to me this evening is to unveil this portrait 

to ask vou, Mr. President, if you will for- 
it on behalf of the Institute ; and | hoy C 


you will consider. as [ think most of us will, that it is 


respects. which has been rele- 
and | have 


mally accept 
I 


worthy portrait of a verv worthy man (applause ). 

Mr. HARE. who rose at the instance of the President, 
said : I must confess, Sir, that Mr. Keen has somewhat 
embarrassed me by the extremely flattering account 
he 
de: 


a Ctl 


has given ol my career and abilities. IT had no 
until I heard what he said, that IT had done so 

But there is really not Very much for me to 
xcept this that I think | 


tinuous member of the Council of this Institute fer 


have been a con 


Say { 
something over 25 years ; and I have come to regard 
more or less, a kind of second home. 
Institute have always held an 


the Institute as, 
The interests of the 
important place in my thoughts and ideas, as | have 
always believed that the influence and activities of the 
Institute were for the benefit of the profession and 
for the benefit of architecture. Looking back over 
that long period of time. I feel that the Institute has 
recomplished a very great deal for architecture and 
for architects. The profession holds at the present 
day. ! believe, a Very different position in the esteem 
of the public frem what it did twenty-five vears ago 
And the actual prac tice of architecture, | am sure, has 
never been at a higher level in this country than at the 
day hear). It 
every prospect of the progress which has taken place 
during those vears being continued ; and I have not 
the least hesitation in saying that, in the hands of the 
President, the interests of architecture will 
I think we were verv for- 
precuring the Services of our present 


(hear, seems to me there ts 


present 
/ 


present 
certainly be promoted, 
tunate 1n 
President 
known to all architects for a great many vears, and ts 


Mr. Simpson (applause), who has been 


universally respected as one of the most ideal ex 
ponents of the art. With regard to inyself, I need 
hardly say that | appreciate very much the honour of 
portrait taking its that 
collection which we have in the other room, and which 


my place among great 
have been contributed by the famous artists of the 
day One of the greatest pleasures that I have had 


in submitting myself to be portrayed in this way has 
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heen that [ have made the acquaintance of Si 
Wilham Llewellyn, the distinguished artist who 
kindly consented to paint the portrait. I suppose 
there is no public body which has a more magnificent 
collection of portraits than the Institute has ; and they 
are worthy of being housed in a manner befitting thei: 
value. The present premises of the Institute are not 
what one would wish in that respect, and I hope that 
the Institute will consider that question, when 
opportunity arises. I should like to thank the mem 
bers of the Council and of the Institute for the con 
sideration and support they have always given me 
during the many vears that I have been a member ol! 
the Council, and to say that I feel most deeply that 
whatever IT may have been able to do for the Institute 
could not have been done at all if Thad not had the 
help and support ol JU colleagues on all OCC ASTONS 
when it was needed 

The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen 
falls to me to-night, as President, the very pleasant 
duty of accepting this portrait of our old friend and 
Past President, Mr. Hare, on behalf of the Royal 


there 


Institute. J will not attempt to “ gild the lily ~ by 
adding to Mr. Keen’s graceful speech ; but those of us 
who formed part of Mr. Hare’s Council know with 
what simple conscientiousness he filled his duties. He 


Was eminently a common-sense President, and | know 
ho one to whom the ancient tag is more applicable, 
ox Mens Saha in corpore sano.” We should be vlad to 
have any portrait of Mr. Hare ; and we have had it 
presented to us as a beautiful picture, which we should 
be proud to possess, whether it was the portrait ol 
Mr. Hare or anybody else. | congratulate Sir William 
Llewellyn on having achieved another success (hear, 
hear), a success which renders the picture valuable 
and desirable to us on its merit, as Well as on account 
of the souvenir it preserves to Us. I think the work 
must have given Sir William Llewellyn as much 
pleasure to carry out as it gives us to receive it; and 
I thank him, on behalf of the Roval Institute, for the 
loving labour that he has bestowed upon it. We can 
assure him that this portrait of Mr. Hare will be one 
of our most highly prized treasures: a picture 
worthy to take its place by the side of the portraits by 
Sargent and other great painters, his contemporaries, 


Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Lecture. 

Publication of Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Lecture on 
Greek Design, delivered at the Special General Meeting 
of the 23rd February, is deferred pendingthe receipt of 
illustrative diagrams which the lecturer has kindly 
promised to send, The lecture Was an exceedingly 
interesting one, and though it took nearly two hours in 
delivery it was evident at its close that the lecturet 
had done little more than skirt the fringe of his sub 
ject. Sir Cecil Smith (who proposed the vote of 
thanks) told the meeting that he had known Mr. Ham 
bidge fourteen years and that he had been talking on 
this matter them that Mr. 
Hambidge had hardly begun his task that evening, 


ever since; he assured 


909 


that the volume of facts he had still to pour out would 
Mr. Hambidac 
at the outset by the 


occupy at least another week. won 
the sympathies of his audience 
warm tribute of admiration and respect hi paid for th 
work of Mr. Penrose at the Parthenon. It had taken a 
(lerman,. he said. to say of Penrose that he was thi 
* Pearl of Archeological Research.” Mr. Hambidge 
left London for Paris on the morning after his lecture, 


and after a brief stav there sailed for New York 


Cranmore Incised Lacquer Work. 

On view fora few days in the Institute Galleries are 
specimens of some pleasing cle orative work base al Ol 
( hinese Incised lene quer, commonly known as coroman 
del work, which has been developed by two disabled 
soldiers working at Cranmore Hall, Shepton Mallet 
under the direction of Sir Richard Paget, Bart. | Ho 
{.|. Describing the work, Sir Richard savs that the 
process differs from the typical ( hinese work Wh that 
the Incision is done not in a surface of fibrous plaster 
Or Jesso lacquered over to look like wood, but on an 
actual surface of wood. This modification has the 
advantage of producing a more durable product, since 
under certain climatic conditions the plaster ol jesso 
surface is liable to shale off. and the incised surface 
more substantial framing for the 
On the other hand. the process of 


of wood forms a 
Inserted lacquer. 
incision in the wood is necessarily slowe1 than that of 
incision in plaster. The process of application of thy 
lacquer also differs from the Chinese or Japanese in 


that the lacquer Is applied hot. The 
in fact, more analogous to champlevé enamel, substi 


hew process Is, 
tuting wood for metal and a fusible lacquer for glass 
enamel. The process lends itself to the use of bright 
colours, including silver and vold, and Toa wide range 
of tints and treatment. The resultant product. is 
highly durable and resistant to wear-and-tear and 
moisture. The lacquer is capable of standing a 
temperature far above the boiling point of wate 
without decomposition, though, being applied with 
heat, it will, of course, soften with heat. It is sugges 
ted that the process would be particularly applicable 
to panels for church decoration and to memorial 
tablets and the like, subject to this limitation, that it 
Is not at present practicable to deal with single panels 
larger than 20 inches by 60 inches. 

One of the samples shown is the Shepton Mallet 
(irammar School Memorial Tablet foot 
di signed ly Sir Richard Pave t. and 


each hamne 


measuring 4 
G inches hy 2 feet 
consisting of the School's Roll of Honour 
occupying a line, cut in fine clear lettering of the Di 
Vinne character—surmounted by the arms of the 
s« hool. The process is admirably adapted for such 
work. The actual cost of this tablet, including all 
overhead charges, was £84, and it could therefore be 
sold at £100, with a profit of £16. 

It has been arranged that all divisible profits are to 
he shared equally between employe) and employees. 
The work at present exhibited represents the result of 
months’ training of men previously 


SIX to nine 
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employed in the electrical industrv and having ho 
experience of artistic work. Additional men could be 
trained if sufficient orders for work were forthcoming. 
Sir Richard Paget is to be warmly congratulated on the 
happy results so speedily achieved. The undertahing 


deserves every encouragement 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings: Repair 
of Old Cottages. 

The Society for the Protection of A) 

recently issued a report advocating the re pair 

sum of £150 o1 


Buildings 


of old cot 


lent 


tages. and offering to do such work for the 
thereabouts, rather than that they should be destroyed. .\ 
copy of the report was sent to the Minister of Health, who 
has replied that it should prove very helpful. and adds : 

* At the present time it is obviously very desirable that 
all reasonable measures should be taken to put into propel 
condition cottages which are out of repair: and also that 
those cottages which are not up to modern standards of 
accommodation should not be destroved, une hbevond 
repair, but be reconstructed so as to comply with those 
standards where this can be done at a reasonable cost 

* Dr. Addison sympathises with the desire t 
thoughtless destruction of substantial cottages which can 
be made good at comparatively moderate cost and at th 


) prevent the 


same time be brought up to modern requirements, especi 
ally those cottages which by their qualities add so much 
to the beauty of old English towns and of the country sid 


Appointments. 


The following members of the Institute serving on 
sub-committees appointed under the Building Materials 
Committee of the Profiteering Act Department to inquire 
{ing round the House 
Kk. Vincent 
Sub 


into the operations of the formed! 
by the building material trade combines :— Mi 
Harris [F.], on the Bricks, Stone, and Claywar 
Committee; Mr. Digby L. 
Sub-Committee. 

The personnel of the newly appointed South Wales 
fegional Planning Departmental Committee of the Minis 
try of Health. recently appointed by Dr. Addison, includes, 
Pro 


on the Timber 


Solomon | A. 


among others, Professor Patrick Abercrombie | 
fessor of Town Planning and Design at Liverpool 
University; Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd | Licentiate |, chief 
tect of the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust ; and 
Mr. G. L. Pepler, Chief Town Planning Officer of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor | RF. 
man of the London County Council Special 


Civic 


chi 


has been ippointed (‘han 
Building Con 
trol) Committee. 


ALLIED SOCTETIES, 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

The Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society enter 
tained their ex-service members to a complimentary dinner 
at the Exchange Hall, Nottingham, on the 24th February. 
The President, Mr. H. G. Watkins, presided over a company 
numbering about 70. 

Proposing * The Memory of the Fallen,” the President 
said the Society had to mourn the loss of five of their 
Captain N. H. Pratt, Lieut. E. H. Brown, Lieut. 
Lieut. K. V. Weston, and 2nd Lieut. J. H 
and three forme Messrs. W. L. B 
Kk. Hemingway, and C. Gascoigne. 


members 
W. Smith, 
Wilson 


Leach, R. 


rie mbers 
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The toast was honoured by the members standing in 
silence, and the following telegram was read : 

The President of the Royal Institute desires to join the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society in their con- 
gratulations to the victorious survivors and their tribute of 
respect and gratitude to those who have fallen in the tight. 
He sends his hearty good wishes to the President, Council. 
and members, and assures them of his devotion to the great 
work of uniting all architects in a solid and powerful 
organisation.” 

Mr. Watkins said that although the Society was not 
large one—about 110—45 members and 
served—a very tine record. Practically the 
whole of the service members had been traced, and every 
one had had an invitation, including one at Singapore. 
Several had been grievously wounded, and the following 
had been gained:— D.S.O.. two: Légion 
Ud Honneur, one; M.C., four: [talian Croix de Guerre, one. 
That was a record of which the Society might well he proud 


numerically a 


associates 


decorations 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCTL. 

The Council have decided to publish inthe Jot RNAL 
from time to time brief reports of the business trans- 
acted at Council Meetings. It is thought that such 
reports will be of interest to members who. in the past. 
have had to wait for the publication of the Annual 
Report to give them information as to the matters 
dealt with during the vear. 


Council Meeting, 16th February, 1920. 
Ministry OF HEALTH AND THE Housine 
The Council gave serious consideration 
to the action of the Government in the matter of 
* Luxury building.” A conference 
been arranged with the Ministry of Health for the 
purpose of discussing the position of architects under 
the National Housing Scheme. the scale of fees for 
housing schemes. and other matters. 

THe RoyaL ACADEMY ATELIERS.—The Council 
have asked the Board of Architectural Education to 
prepare a scheme for the endowment cf a valuable 
scholarship or scholarships for competition among 
students of the Royal Academy Atelters. 

PREMIUMS IN Competirions.—The Competitions 


THE 
(JUESTION, 


so-called has 


Committee have been asked to prepare a scale of 
premiums for public competitions. 

THe Skivron War Memoriat Comperirion.—T]x 
Council have decided to veto this competition. 

Tue Sociery OF ARCHITECTS AND THE R I.B.A 
ScALE OF CHARGES.—The Council have sanctioned 
the publication of the R.I.B.A .Scale of Charges by 
the Societv of Architects. 

THE SoaneE MeEpa.uist, 1914. 
approved of the programme of Mr. C. 
in Italy as Soane Medallist, 1914 

THe ConpiTions or Contracr.—With the assis- 
tance of the Conditions of Contract Committee the 
Council are considering a revised draft of the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract. the Ministry of Health’s Form ot 
Contract for Housing Schemes, and the draft Contract 


The Council have 
F. Farev’s tow 
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Form of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Kmployers. 

ResiGNation.—The Council have accepted the 
resignation of Mr. G. O. Scorer | F.|. 

Tue Royat Gotp Mepat, 1920.—The Council have 
decided to nominate Monsieur Charles Girault 
(Honorary Corresponding Member) as Royal Gold 
Medallist for the year 1920. 

Tue ARCHIBALD Dawnay Breguest.—The Council 
have been informed of the terms of this bequest, by 
which 5,000 £1 shares in the Archibald D. Dawnay 
and Sons’ Company have been bequeathed to the 
R.1.B.A. for the foundation of scholarships for the 
promotion of architectural study. 








MINUTES. LX, 

At a Special General Meeting held on the Ist March, 
1920, at 8—Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, 
in the Chair; 35 Fellows (including 14 members of the 
Council), 27 Associates (including | member of the Council), 
9 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and several visitors : 

The President announced the object of the meeting and 
at his request Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, unveiled 
the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, President 1917-19, 
painted by Sir William Llewellyn, A.R.A., and having 
referred to Mr. Hare’s eminent services to the Institute and 
the profession, formally presented the portrait to the 
Institute. 

Mr. Hare briefly addressed the meeting, and the Presi- 
dent in accepting the portrait expressed the Institute's 
acknowledgments to Sir William Llewellyn for kindly 
undertaking the commission. 

Mr. Jay Hambidge having delivered a_ lecture, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, .on Greek Design, a vote of thanks 
moved by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, Director of the Art 
Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and seconded 
by Sir Richard Paget, Bart., was carried by acclamation 
and responded to by the lecturer. 

The proceedings closed at 11 p.m. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1919-20, held Monday, Ist March, 1920, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, Pres/dent, in the Chair ; 
17 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), | l Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), and 1 Licentiate 

the Minutes of the Meeting held 16th February, 1920, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Philip 
Coldwell Thicknesse, Fe//ow, elected 1904, Past President 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society and Member of the 
Institute Council, and it was Resolved that the regrets of 
the Institute for his loss be entered on the Minutes and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed 
to his widow. 

The decease was also announced of Mr. Herbert Ogden, 
eleeted Associate IS88. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Charles Louis 
Girault, Membre de l'Institut de France “Hon. Corr. M,}, 
as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1920. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10: 

As FELLows (10). 
Date: Tuomas LAWRENCE | A., 1907]. 
Dixon-Sparn: Lt.-Col. Joun Epwarpb, O.B.E. °A., 1900]. 
GoucH: ARTHUR ReuUTLINGER [A., 1898], Bristol. 
GREGSON : THomas Sepawick | A., 1902], Bombay. 
HeNNINGS: ARTHUR WILLIAM (4., 1888], Manchester. 


MATTHEWS: Major BERNARD Frank, R.E. "4., 191), 
India. 

NicHoLas : CHarves [A., 1905]. 

Powers: ErRNEsT Marston [A., 1909], Johannesburg. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali- 
fying Examination : 

Fry: Lt.-Col. Peter GrorGe, C.M.G., D.S.0., Weston- 
super- Mare. 

SHEPHEARD: THoMas FauLkner, Liverpool. 

As AssoctaTEs (73). 

N.B.—All the Candidates have passed the Qualifying Exami- 
nation (the Final, the Special, or the Special War Exami 
nation)—see JOURNAL, 10th January, pp. 115, 116. 

AppDIsOoN : JosEPH (Aberdeenshire). 

ARMSTRONG: EDWaRb WILLIAM. 

BaADCcOocK : Pavs. 

BARTLEY: ALVA Martin, New Zealand. 

BreaTTIE: Oscar ALEXANDER, New South Wales. 

Berry: ARTHUR GILBERT, Norwich. 

BeTHAM: ARTHUR ARCHER. 

BLOOMFIELD: WILLIAM Swanson Reap, New Zealand. 

Broap: Gorpbon Lesuiikt, O.B.E., M.C., Manchester. 

CABLE: CHARLES JOHN. 

CaRR: GERALD Mosman, New South Wales. 

CASHMORE: FRaNcis MILTON. 

CurIpMAN: Nort INGERSOLL, Montreal. 

CHRISTIAN: FREDERICK FISHER, Melbourne. 

CUNDALL: PuHinip Henry, Prestwich. 

Davies: Davip Owen Harris, Swansea. 

Davies: WILLIAM GEORGE, Bradford. 

Deak: FRANK TwyDALe. 

DRAFFIN: Matcotm Kerru, New Zealand. 

EDGECUMBE: JOHN Haroup, New Zealand. 

Fincn: CiLrrrorD Horace, New South Wales. 

Forp: THomas Francis [ Ashpitel Prizeman 1919}. 

FRATER: ROBERT, Greenock. 

GENTRY: EpGAaR CHARLES. 

GREENISH: FRANK Eaaar, New Zealand. 

GRIERSON: HuGu CRESSWELL, New Zealand. 

HamMILTON: RoBert BELL. 

HAaNNAFORD: LEONARD GORDON. 

Harpy: Puiip, Canada. 

HoLtsBrow : ALFRED ERNEST. 

HvusBARD: PuHitie Wappinecton, M.A. 

Irwin: LerguTon FRANCIS. 

JACKMAN: FREDERICK. 

JeaTeR: Wititram Davip, New South Wales. 

JEFFREYS: HaroLp Murton,. 

JeEWELL: Harry HERBERT. 

JONES: OWEN CAMPBELL. 

LEE: Rospert ArtTHUR, New South Wales. 

LisLE: BERTRAM Epwiy. 

McKenzie: JoHN CHARLES. 

Macnaurin: Rorert Wittiam, New Zealand. 

MecMicuaent: ALAsTArR MARSHAL: M.A. 

Matskty: SAMUEL REGINALD, New South Wales 

Massrty: Horace Love... 

Masters: Witriiam Ewart. 

Metprum: Percy Haymay. 

NATUSCH: STANLEY 

NISBET: ALEC. 

Nownanp: RaymMonp Charge, New South Walk 

Orre: ARNOLD Mostyy, Adelaide. 

PinpitcH: Puitir Haronp. 

REID: GORDON STUART. 

Remy: Epwarp Danie, New Zealand. 

fHIND: JAMES ELLABY, Inverness. 
RuwaLp: Cyri C., New South Wales. 
SALE: FREDERICK. 


SAVEGE: OLIver FRepeERICK, Hong Kong. 
Smart: Jack Srockrer, New South Wales. 
Swart: Roy Arcutpsaup, Victoria, Australia 
Souza: Wattrer Evwarp DE. 

STEPHENSON, : ARTHUR GeorcE, Melbourne 
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STEVENSON: Roy KENNETH, Victoria, Australia 
Stroppart: Rospert WILLIAM. 
TaNNER: Epncar ALLAN DAVEY. 
Tuomas: Percy Epwarp, O.B.E., Cardiff 
THomMaAs: STANLEY Kyicut, Usk., Mc ouths 
TurNeR: Donan K., Sydney. 
WEBB: KENNETH Epwarb, New S h V\ 
WuHuitE: James HopaGe. 
WiLKeES: FRaNcIS HILTON, Ontario. 
WILLIAMSON: JOHN WALLACE, Salisbury 
-WoopHOUSE: FRANCIS PERCY MARK. 
Wrvyatt: Les~tige HERBERT WILLIAM. 

Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. | F.], moved in dance with 


notice the following Resolution That in the opinion of 
this Meeting no member should be nominated by the 
Council for re-election unless he has attended at least half 
of the Council meetings—this rule not to apply in ex 
ceptional cases, which should be explained in the JouRNAL, 
Mr. A. W. 8S. Cross seconded the resolution 
The President having suggested the elimination of the 
concluding words, ** which should be explained in the 
JouRNAL,’ and the mover and seconder having agreed to 
withdraw those words, the Resolution as amended was put 
to the vote and was carried unanimously 
The proceedings closed at 8.30 p.m 
COMPETITIONS. 
Accrington War Memorial 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the 


attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory, and the Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing their amend 


ment. Meanwhile, Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the Competition 
Houghton-le-Spring Secondary School 

The conditions of this Competition have been 


amended and are now in accordance with the Regu- 


lations of the Royal Institute. 


NOTICES. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the fact that, 
under the provisions of the Charter and By-laws, the 
last date on which a Licentiate can be nominated fo1 
the Fellowship is the 3lst December, 1920 Any 
Licentiates who desire to become candidates for that 
class should therefore take the necessary st¢ ps at an 
-arly date. 
Licentiates for the Fellowship can 
application at the Secretary’s office 


Particulars of the examination qualifying 


ne btained on 


State-aided Housing Schemes: Architects’ Fees. 
The Institute Council have been informed that the 
official Seale of Fees has proved to be inade quate il 
many cases in which housing schemes are being 
taken on widely-secattered sites in rura 


anv members are able to afford informa 


unde 

listricts. If 
ion hearing on 
this point the Council would be glad to receive it for 
consideration. Particulars should | 
Secretarv R.L.B.A. 


e addressed to the 
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General Meeting (Ordinary) 15th March: American 
Departmental Stores. 
The TENTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-1920 will be held MONDAY, 15th MARCH, 


1920, at 8 p.m., when the following Paper will be read : 


THE PLANNING OF AMERICAN DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES. By H. Austen Hatu[F.], Godwin Bursar. 


Special General Meeting 22nd March: The Unification 
of the Profession. 

The Council have unanimously adopted the following 
Report of the Charter Committee, dated 20th February, 
1920: 

l. In compliance with the instructions of the Council the 
Charter Cominittee has examined and is now considering 
the question of unification and registration as it presents 
itself at the present time, together with the means which 
may best give effect to the general desire of the profession. 

2. In view of the time that has elapsed since the mandate 
of the General Body was given and the wider outlook now 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should summon a Special General Meeting at an 
early date with a view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the consideration of the pro- 
fession a more extended and comprehensive scheme than 
that covered by the Resolutions of 1914. 

3. If this proposal is approved, the Committee suggest 
that the Council should, also with the sanction of the 
General Meeting, appoint a Committee representative of 
the whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
cated above. This (ommittee should be composed of : 

A. Representatives of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects. 

B. a ,, Allied Societies in the United King- 
dom. 

an ns ,. Architectural Association. 

D. is .. Society of Architects. 

E , Official Architects’ Association. 

I = ., Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants’ Professional Union. 

G. bs » Architects not belonging to any 


professional organisation. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will accordingly be 
held on Monday, MARCH 22, at 8 p.m., for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of the General Body of Members for 
the Council's proposals as the first step towards the unifica- 
tion and registration of the profession. 

The following Resolutions will be moved on behalf of the 
Council : 

|. * That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to prepare and present for the consideration 
of the profession a more extended and comprehensive 
scheme than that covered by the Resolutions of 1914.” 

2. * That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative of the 
whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
eated in the report of the Charter Committee dated 
20th February 1920.” 








(ARCHITECT, with offices Bedford Row district, is prepared to shar 
same Half of genera! drawing office and entire use of private room 
Write Box 1520, ¢ 0 Secretary, R.ILBLA 

















